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I 


Relevance, for the purposes of this paper, may be understood 
to mean the relations between the history of Canada and the histories 
of other communities. It also means the orientation given to Canadian 
history by the interaction of those relations with the environment and 
historical development of Canada. How those relations and that 
orientation are defined will in turn suggest the interpretation of 
Canadian history embodied in a work approaching completion. [Rele- 
vance, finally, means what universal or philosophic significance belongs 
to the Canadian historical Be eee) 


A 

By Canadian history also is to be understood one history, not 
one French and one British, but the entire history of all Canada. 
There are not two histories, but one history, as there are not two 
Canadas, or any greater number, but one only. Nor are there two 
ways of life,! but one common response to land and history expressed 
in many strong variants of the one, it is true, but still one in central 
substance The reason for this is that the history of Canada after 
1760 is only a continuation and extension of the history of Canada 
before 1760. There is but one narrative line in Canadian history. 


The argument of this paper is equally simple.{ It is that the 
relevance of Canadian history takes its rise in the relations and orienta- 
tions which result from four permanent factors in that history. These 
are a northern character, a historical dependence, a monarchical 
government and a committed national destiny, committed, that is, 
to special relations with other states: 


II 


The northern character springs not only from geographical loca- 
tion, but from ancient origins in the northern and maritime frontier 
of Europe. That frontier extends from Norway by Scotland and the 
North Atlantic islands to Greenland and Canada. Within that area 
from mediaeval to modern times there is discernible a frontier of 
European culture developing across the northern latitudes in which 


* The Relevance of Canadian History, read before the Canadian Historical 
Association, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, June 11, 1960. 

1 À, R. M. Lower, “Two Ways of Life: the Primary Antithesis of Canadian 
Life”, Report of Canadian Historical Association, 1943. 
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the forward movement was largely by sea. It was not a Turnerian 
frontier, but it was a frontier in every sense, and it was this frontier 
which began the exploitation and settlement of Canada. Many of its 
characteristics survive in Canada to this day, and presumably will 
continue to do so indefinitely. 


The historical characteristics of this northern and maritime frontier 
are clear and definite. The most evident was that of coastal and 
riverine settlement. The largely Precambrian geology of the region 
afforded few extensive or fertile plains. ‘The shelves in the fjords, 
the estuaries of seasonal rivers, the terraces around bays, these were 
the foothold and the baseland the northern frontier afforded to set- 
tlement. Even the Laurentian trench in America simply raised the 
foothold to continental proportions but did not change its character. 
Moreover, the maritime character of the frontier tended to settlement 
by the sea, even when extension of the economy inland was possible. 


The settlements sometimes consisted of small port towns, but 
the characteristic mode was the family farmstead. ‘This was the 
centre of a complex of arable land, pasture, fuel land and hunting 
ground much more delicate in its relationships than those of a farm- 
stead in a more favourable climate and a more fertile soil. Land near 
the stead yielded vegetable and cereal foods, if climate permitted. 
The outfields and hill pastures gave pasture and hay. The adjoining 
forests or bogs furnished firewood or peat. The summer was a season 
of sowing, herding and gathering in, the winter a season of con- 
centration in house and byre, of relaxation or rationing according 
to the summer’s yield. 


The winter was also the season _of hunting, whether for food 
or fur. The northern frontiersman in this penetrated the wilderness 
and used it to supplement the returns of the farmstead. The depend- 
ence of any one farmstead or settlement on the hunt varied from 
place to place, but hunting as a seasonal occupation was always one 
characteristic of the northern frontier. 


Fishing was equally a supplementary occupation to a degree also 
varying with locality. It too furnished an addition to the diet, and 
even forage for the cattle. The run of the fish in the rivers was 
seasonal, and curing by smoking or drying made fish, for example, 
the eel fishery of the St. Lawrence, an indispensable part of the 
diet of the northerner. The sea fisheries were summer fisheries, but 
tended to equal cattle raising in importance, to take the men away 
for the season and thus to demand co-operative effort and specializa- 
tion. They might also yield a staple for trade. 


_ The fisheries, it may be supposed, were the origin of the sea 
faring that made possible both the migration of the frontier across 
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the north Atlantic and also the amount of trading which took place 
between it and the central lands of the European metropolis. Certain 
it is that the northern frontier was much more a maritime than a 
land frontier, a character which to a curious degree Canada retains 
even yet, and which will increase again as arctic navigation develops. 
The pioneers of that frontier were not long hunters or the voortrek- 
kers, but fishermen seeking new fishing grounds, seamen-farmers in 
quest of new island pastures, Viking voyagers who sought in new 
lands whatever fell to them of plunder, trade or homestead.? 


The northern and maritime frontier had its own northern economy 
with characteristics equally explicit. It was an extensive and a 
gathering economy, dependent on new lands, new seaways and the 
transport the seas and rivers afforded. It required a base of arable 
soil and habitable climate for the farmstead settlements. ‘The farm- 
stead was a highly self-subsistent unit, but it was the base of an 
economy which as a whole was an exchange economy to a high degree. 
The surplus staples of fish, fur and timber, with exotics like arctic 
ivory and oil, falcons and Polar bears, earned the funds with which 
to buy the metals, the cereals, the church goods and the luxuries the 
northern settlements needed or desired. Some of the trafic was inter- 
regional; it was, for example, its timber that made Vinland of primary 
interest to the Greenlanders. 


That the Canadian economy historically has been an economy 
of this kind requires no demonstration. The great staple trades have 
been extensive, in-gathering trades. The population which carried 
them on lived in and worked from relatively narrow bases of good 
land in the sea inlets and river valleys; most of Canada is simply a 
hinterland extensively exploited from the soil base of the St. Lawrence 
and Saskatchewan valleys, and from the delta of the Fraser. The 
Canadian economy has also largely bought its external supplies by 
the sale of surplus staples. 


The first discovery and early exploration of the lands which were 
finally to be united in Canada were the outcome of the advance 
westward of the northern and maritime frontier of Europe and the 
extension of the northern economy to America. ‘These discoveries 
and the first occupation of Canadian shores were made by way of the 
northern approach. Somehow, by methods yet only guessed at, the 
Viking frontiersmen, the Bristol traders and Norman fishermen, made 
their way across the North Atlantic. Their sea skill and navigational 
science was so far developed that they could use the brief and 
uncertain easterlies of late spring and early summer which blow as 
the belt of the westerlies shifts north with summer to make their 


2 A. W. Brogger, Norse Emigrants (Oxford, 1929). 
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way across by a northern route. They did not, like the Spaniards 
and the Elizabethan English, use the long but certain southern route 
of the trade winds. The discovery and occupation of Canada was 
separate and distinct from the discovery and occupation of the 
Americas. 


Nor was it the result of high-pitched, scientific exploration aimed 
at the trade of Asia. It was the outcome of the piecemeal ventures 
of Norse seamen farmers probing the northern seas for new harbours 
and fisheries, new hay meadows and timber stands. The process is 
scantily documented. Government archives record it scarcely at all; 
it can now be understood and comprehended only by an understanding 
of the character of the northern frontier and economy, an under- 
standing which is as bold an extension of the hints of the sagas as 
were the original voyages themselves. 


The evidence, however, is slowly accumulating to suggest that 
between the last connections with Greenland and the voyages of the 
Bristol seamen there was no break in sea knowledge or experience.* 
The Bristol men, with the knowledge of the Azoreans and, presumably, 
of the Normans and Bretons, were taking over the western half of 
the old Norse sea empire, and were being caught in the westward 
tug of the northern frontier. It is scarcely to be doubted that their 
own efforts would have discovered the Newfoundland fisheries if 
John Cabot and Henry VII had not imposed on their limited and 
practical efforts the scientific concepts of the Italian navigators and 
the first imperial impulse of Tudor England. In any event, the out- 
come was the same. Asia was not discovered, nor was the English 
empire founded in the fifteenth century, but the Newfoundland fishery 
of the English west country, and of Normandy and Brittany, was in 
being by the opening of the sixteenth. 


his then, is the first orientation of Canadian historiography. 
Canadian history is not a parody of American, as Canada is not a 
second rate United States, still less a United States that failed. 
Canadian history is rather an important chapter in a distinct and 
even an unique human endeavour, the civilization of the northern 
and arctic lands. From its deepest origins and remotest beginnings, 
Canadian history has been separate and distinct in America/ The 
existence of large areas of common experience and D 
no one would deny. History is neither neat nor categorical; it defines 
by what is central, not by what is peripheral. And because of this 
separate origin in the northern frontier, economy and approach, 
Canadian life to this day is marked by a northern quality, the strong 


8 D. W. Waters, The Art of Navigation in England in Elizabethan and Early 
Stuart Times (London, 1958), p. 577. 


4 Vilhjalmur Stefansson, North West to Fortune (New York, 1958). 
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seasonal rhythm which still governs even academic sessions; the wilder- 
ness venture now sublimated for most of us to the summer holiday 
or the autumn shoot; the greatest of joys, the return from the lonely 
savagery of the wilderness to the peace of the home; the puritanical 
restraint which masks the psychological tensions set up by the con- 
trast of wilderness roughness and home discipline. The line which 
marks off the frontier from the farmstead, the wilderness from the 
baseland, the hinterland from the metropolis, runs through every 
Canadian psyche. 


III 


We come now to the second factor, that of dependence, of the 
external ties and background of Canadian history. foe through- 
out its history has in pagans degrees been dependent economically, 
strategically and politically’ The northern economy, for example, was 
self-subsistent only at the base. Even there it was not necessarily 
so, as the extinction of the Greenland colonies grimly demonstrated, 
and as the plight of the prairie provinces in the 1930’s re-emphasized. 
As a whole, however, the northern economy was a highly dependent 
one. was a hinterland economy dependent on the sale of a few 
basic staples and a few exotics in a metropolitan LE 


That is, the whole culture of the northern and maritime frontier, 
to succeed as well as survive, required from outside a high religion, 
a great literature and the best available science and technology to 
overcome its inherent limitations. ‘Those very limitations of climate 
and of material and human resources made the frontier dependent 
on a metropolitan culture for those essentials. ‘The alternatives were 
extinction or complete adaptation to the lowest level of survival in 
northern conditions. Was not the basic difference between the north 
European and the Eskimo that the former had a central and 
metropolitan economy and culture on which to draw, while the latter 
had none until very recent times and lived in a wholly and wonder- 
fully self-subsistent culture? 5 


The northern economy, then, was a dependent one, both for the 
markets which absorbed its staples and exotics, and for the supply 
of the needs of mind and body which raised life on the northern 
frontier above the level of subsistence and enabled it to produce in 
Iceland the literature of the sagas and in modern Canada the political 
fabric which unites the technology of a highly civilized and indus- 


5 And is not the extraordinary readiness with which the Eskimo adopts the 
techniques and implements of modern culture an indication of how necessary such 
a metropolitan culture is for a life of more than survival in arctic conditions? 
Surely contemporary anthropology has no more fascinating study than that of the 
fusion of the Eskimo culture with that of the Canadian frontier which is proceed- 
ing in the far north today. One may hope that Canada is at last giving those 
wonderful people the central base they lacked for so many unrecorded centuries. 
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trialized baseland with the exploitation of the resources of a harsh 
and enormous hinterland. 


IV 


If the northern and maritime frontier had been economically 
dependent, it has been even more so strategically. Down to the 
fifteenth century it was defended more by remoteness and poverty 
than power. Its own population and resources were too slight for 
the task of defence. The decline of Danish sea power and the rise 
of the Hanseatic League left it entirely defenceless, as the English 
raids on Iceland in the fifteenth century revealed. And with the 
development of the ocean-going sailing ship in the same century, 
the northern frontier became explicitly dependent on sea power. 
“Empire of the North Atlantic” would be naval empire. 


It was not, however, until the end of the seventeenth century, 
when the use of naval power became systematic after the Dutch 
conquest of the Spanish power at sea and the balance of power in 
Europe was extended to include the Americas, that the northern 
frontier in its Canadian extension actually came into the strategic 
pattern of European empire. The capture of Port Royal in 1710 and 
the Hill-Walker expedition against Quebec in 1711, though a failure, 
may be taken as marking the beginning of the operation of European 
strategy through sea power upon the northern frontier. 


The result was, because French sea power had declined relatively 
to the British since 1692, that New France had to develop a holding 
policy and count on victory in Europe to regulate the Euramerican 
balance. This was the significance of the fortification of Louisbourg, 
of the Richelieu entry and the line of the Lakes after 1713. That 
policy was successful, despite the loss of Louisbourg, in the war of 
1744-1748. In 1747-1749, however, the Marquis de la Galissionniére 
made the holding policy a dynamic one by the advance to the Ohio, 
and so provoked the war of 1754-1760. ‘The British counter by Pitt, 
of using the Prussian alliance to hold in Europe, released the naval 
and military power of England and its colonies to destroy French 
power in America. Canada then became wholly dependent on British 
sea power, if indeed one may refer to Canada when for the first and 
only time the northern frontier was politically united with the develop- 
ing agricultural and industrial power to the south. 


That transient union was broken in part by the Quebec Act, 
in part by the American War of Independence. The Anglo-American 
empire had failed to absorb the northern frontier with its primitive 
economy and Indian tribes, and the break-up of the empire in America 
was preliminary to the larger disruption caused by American inde- 


6 Except for the French fishery in Newfoundland. 
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pendence. Canada and Nova Scotia, however, were held by British 
sea power and British garrisons, and their leading elements were 
convinced in the course of the war that their political and economic 
interests accorded with the colonies’ strategic dependence on the 
United Kingdom. Both factors were of course re-enforced by the 
coming of the loyalist refugees. The sea power of Britain was the 
decisive factor in the survival of Canada, but it did not operate alone. 
Conscious and deliberate choice by Canadians and Nova Scotians 
made their survival a complex historical process by which the northern 
community resumed its identity in the North Atlantic system. 


The situation after 1783 of course remained fluid and uncertain. 
The areas of overlap in the maritime region and the west continued 
to vex Canadian-American relations and to nurse the hopes of fur 
traders, soldiers and loyalists that the decision of 1783 might be 
reversed. The war of 1812, though caused by the issues of neutral 
rights and right of search, was transmuted into a war to end that 
uncertainty. The apparently indecisive struggle did do so, because 
it demonstrated how British sea power balanced American land power. 
Canada and the maritime colonies remained part of the northern 
economy and strategically dependent on Britain. The new balance 
was registered in the boundary convention of 1818, which confirmed 
that of 1783 and carried the partition of the continent to the Rockies. 
In 1846 the work was completed by the Oregon Treaty, which divided 
the agricultural lands and sea ports of Oregon from the fur trade 
wilderness which was to become British Columbia. The defence of 
this frontier by the successive building of the Rideau Canal, the 
fortification of Kingston and even the temporary stationing of troops 
in Red River, revealed how firmly a part of British policy was the 
defence of Canada and the retention of a strategic check on the United 
States. Until the rise of the iron warship, the timber of the northern 
frontier, whether in the Baltic or on the St. John and the St. Law- 
rence, was a necessary element in British sea power. 


That change and the emergence of the United States from the 
Civil War as a great military power, followed by the reorganization 
of the European balance around a united Germany, began the decline 
of British power in America. Despite Confederation and the main- 
tenance of the British bases at Halifax and Esquimalt, Canadian 
military strength by no means rose in correspondence with the decline 
of British power. The fact was registered by the little remembered 
Venezuelan crisis of 1896, which provoked a flurried Canadian attempt 
at defence? and led to what a Canadian scholar has tactfully called 
“the rise of Anglo-American friendship”,$ otherwise, the final with- 


7G. F. S. Stanley, Canada’s Soldiers, 1634-1912 (Toronto, 1960). pp. 274-75. 
8 Lionel Gelber, The Rise of Anglo-American Friendship: a Study in World 
Politics (London, 1938). 
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drawal of British power from America. ‘The surrender of British 
rights in an isthmian canal, and Roosevelt’s humiliation of Canada 
in the Alaskan Boundary award, recorded the new distribution of 
power. Canada, as Laurier remarked to Lord Dundonald, was hence- 
forth defended by the Monroe doctrine.? Canadian dependence had 
taken a new, an American form. 


The dependence was by no means complete, nor was it ever to 
prevent Canada as a member of the Empire from making war abroad. 
The situation did, however, make it clear that the resources of the 
northern economy had proved insufficient to create a military power 
of significant stature except in alliance with one or other of the great 
powers. What had been accomplished, however, had been the trans- 
formation of dependence into free association and free alliance by 
the development of national self-government in the Empire and 
America. 


V 


The factors of economic and strategic dependence were until the 
end of the nineteenth century also expressed in terms of political 
dependence. The French exploitation of the fisheries and the fur 
trade, with the zeal of French missionaries and an intermittent 
interest in a trade route to the Far East, had led to the development 
of the French empire in America. On the private commerce of the 
fishery and the fur trade, with their need of defence and regulation, 
the French Crown imposed its own interests in the conversion of 
the native people and the colonization of Acadia and Canada. Under- 
lying these interests was the strategic purpose of establishing in New 
France a base for commerce with the new lands and, if possible, 
with the Far East. 


This partnership of royal power with the northern economy was 
often an uneasy and a fretful one, as when the coureurs de bois after 
1672 defied the royal policy of limiting the fur trade and carried 
their enterprise westward. Yet in the end the two were reconciled 
in the imperial purpose after 1700, when France began to use its 
northern base and its continental spread to confine the English 
colonies to the seaboard. The primitive northern economy had 
penetrated the continent by the great river systems, as the Swedish 
Vikings had Russia, and the rivers, the canoes, the fur trader and 
the Indians were the means used to check the advance of the English 
settlers. The union of the primitive and the sophisticated, of war 
and trade, of small means and ranging enterprise which characterized 


9 Stanley, Canada’s Soldiers, p. 294. 
10 How serious this purpose was is revealed by the annual payments made by 


the French Crown for the government and defence of New France from 1661 
to 1760. 
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the northern culture, was never better exemplified than in Canadian 
captains like Iberville, or in the French empire in America in the 
eighteenth century. 


The first British empire had developed similar characteristics 
in the north. The Hudson’s Bay Company was the outcome, and 
a continuation of, the search for the North-West Passage. It too 
needed metropolitan protection, and only escaped absorption into the 
French empire by Marlborough’s victories in Europe. On the New 
York frontier in the days of William Johnson the English developed 
the same alliance with the Indian and the northern economy of the 
fur trade that the French had done. And in Nova Scotia the same 
factors of colonial dependence and imperial purpose produced Halifax. 
When the British empire in America broke up in the War of Inde- 
pendence, it was in part because the differences between the old 
northern empire of France and the old colonies of England had not 
been reconciled. And when the disruption was complete, the union 
of northern dependence with imperial strategy ensured that Nova 
Scotia and Canada, the northern elements of the fishery and the 
fur trade should remain within the British Empire. 


British America had the same northern character as French 
America, a base for the fisheries and the fur trade, for trade by the 
St. Lawrence with the continental interior, and for naval power and 
North-West exploration. How true this was is apparent if a glance 
is taken at what Imperial policy actually did in British North America 
between 1783 and 1871. It paid a considerable part of the costs of 
government of the colonies from that date until well into the nine- 
teenth century. It regulated their external commerce, to the benefit 
of both empire and colonies until 1846. It ensured, and largely paid 
for their defence down to 1871, fighting one considerable war on 
their behalf and preparing to fight two others. To the naval base 
of Halifax on the east coast it added that of Esquimalt on the west. 
From 1818 to 1854 it employed Franklin and his fellow explorers 
in the same scientific exploration that under Cook’s genius had led 
to the opening of the Pacific and the colonization of Australia and 
New Zealand. At the same time it halted Russia in Alaska by 
diplomacy, and forestalled it in the arctic archipelago ™ by the great 
feats of naval exploration of Parry, McClintock and Rae. By so 
doing, it laid the groundwork for the Canadian occupation and 
development of the Arctic. Finally, Imperial policy was a major ele- 
ment in Confederation, not only in ensuring its achievement, but 
also in delivering to it, as to a new metropolitan base, the whole of 
the north-western and arctic hinterland. By this stroke, the northern 


11 L, P. Kirwan, A History of Polar Exploration (New York, 1959), pp. 77-78. 
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and maritime frontier of the empire of the North Atlantic became 
a northern and a continental one in the Dominion of Canada. 


The new Dominion was meant to be a new nation. Yet its 
northern character, the limitation imposed by its situation and climate 
meant that in fact the new nation was to remain still dependent on 
other states, the United Kingdom and the United States, for capital, 
technology and defence. The continued support of the United King- 
dom was needed to discourage the intermittent continental stirrings 
of the United States. American engineers were needed to build 
Canadian railways, and British capital to finance them. Anything 
like instant and full blown independence was neither possible nor 
desirable. ‘The two factors of national aspiration and external sup- 
port were slowly reconciled by the gradual transformation of con- 
tinued dependence in a free association which ensured the needed 
support while affording the desired independence. The character of 
Canada’s association with both the Commonwealth and the United 
States is thus the outcome of its historical development as a northern 
frontier. 


VI 


That association derives also from another aspect of the northern 
frontier, the form of its political dependence. Although its remote- 
ness and the separation of communities created a spirit of local 
independence, the limitations of its economy made for political 
dependence. That dependence found the most ready historical and 
the most satisfying psychological expression in allegiance to a monarchy. 
Until the rise of modern communication it was difficult to maintain 
unity in states based on popular sovereignty. Moreover, in Canada 
two historic factors combined to make monarchical allegiance a parti- 
cularly satisfying political tie. 


One was the French monarchical tradition of the old regime. 
The royal government of France, and particularly in New France, 
was largely military in organization and combined much personal 
independence in its subjects with a regular hierarchy of rank and 
subordination. It was also paternalistic in that all ranks looked to 
the higher for the defence of rights and the grant of help. The 
exercise of the power conferred on the king and his officers by the 
system was extraordinarily humane, and the bureaucracy remained 
a surprisingly serviceable one, partly because the personal royal will 
might always be invoked to correct hardship or bestow favour, partly 
because it was suffused with the religious principle that royal author- 
ity was a trust to be exercised for the doing of justice and the granting 
of mercy. he failure of the early British regime to capture and 
perpetuate some of this spirit is to be explained not so much by 
the fact of conquest as by the pressure of the “old subjects” and 
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loyalists for government favours and by the fears aroused by the French 
Revolution. None the less, much of the old attitude to government 
and public service survived in French Canada. 


The second factor was the great strengthening in the bond of 
allegiance in British America caused by the American Revolution. 
The decisive act of the Revolution was of course the throwing off 
of allegiance by the Declaration of Independence. Equally decisive 
was the resolution of the loyalists to maintain their allegiance. How 
clearly the matter was understood is shown by the declaration required 
of settlers in British America after 1783, in which they were required 
to acknowledge “‘the Authority of the King in his Parliament as the 
Supreme Legislature of this Province’! Not only allegiance was 
required, that is, but an acknowledgement of that theoretically un- 
qualified supremacy of the Crown in Parliament against which the 
thirteen colonies had revolted. The second British Empire was 
founded explicitly on allegiance and the legislative supremacy of the 
king in Parliament.f# 


Nor was a theory of government wanting to support the con- 
stitutional position. It was ready to hand in the stock view of the 
nature of constitutional monarchy at the time, the theory of the mixed 
government of monarchy, aristocracy and democracy, which had not 
only the fact of British usage but the authority of antiquity to sanction 
it. In such a mixed government monarchy operated to check that 
“excess of democracy” which, it was held, had led the American 
colonies to revolt. 


Monarchy by that theory had itself to be checked by other ele- 
ments, and in the colonies these had been weak or absent, namely, 
aristocracy and an established church. Accordingly, efforts were made 
to correct these defects in the surviving colonies by strengthening the 
governor's council in its legislative capacity and by aiding an establish- 
ment of religion. If monarchical authority was to be strengthened, 
however, no one intended to bring about any diminution of freedom. 
All the safeguards of civil liberty were maintained, habeas corpus and 
trial by jury and the procedure of the Common Law. All the poli- 
tical liberty compatible with imperial subordination was freely granted 
and exercised, the election of an assembly on a broad franchise, the 
control of taxation by vote and appropriation except for the routine 
expenses of government, and the exercise of local taxation under the 
royal veto. Empire, that is, was held to be compatible with liberty, 
and liberty was guaranteed by the obligation of monarchical govern- 
ment to maintain the inherited rights of its subjects. 


12 A. G. Doughty and D. A. McArthur, Constitutional Documents Relating to 
the History of Canada, 1791-1818 (Ottawa, 1914) 22, Instructions to Dorchester, 
Sept. 16, 1791, No. 35. ; 

13 Except in the matter of taxation. 
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This ancient British ideal was of course challenged by one also 
British in origin, but now largely of American development and 
formulation. From 1783 to 1848 it was to dispute with the older 
British concept how the political evolution of British North America 
should proceed. That was the ideal of government founded not on 
allegiance but on the social compact. Strongly advocated by the 
extremer Puritans in the Great Rebellion, it had been driven under- 
ground with the Restoration, but was restored to respectability by 
Locke and the Revolution of 1688, and found an especially congenial 
climate in the American colonies. As the doctrine of the covenanting 
people, it underlay the colonial institutions of New England, and in 
particular made for the increase of the power of the assembly over 
that of the executive. 


In the British American colonies after 1783 this essentially demo- 
cratic or popular spirit, fed by the practices of the Protestant churches 
and by local needs, operated to turn the constitutional development of 
the colonies away from the monarchical ideal affirmed after the Revolu- 
tion towards popular and American practices. ‘The local democracies 
from time to time and in varying degrees used the assemblies to express 
and assert interests in conflicts with Imperial policies or the outlook 
of the colonial administrations. The assemblies made the Speaker 
their leader, and sometimes, especially in Lower Canada, a tribune 
of the people and the leader of a popular opposition. By the use of 
committees and commissioners to administer expenditures of money 
voted by the legislature, they assumed executive powers and of course 
strengthened their own hands by the distribution of patronage. The 
recurrent clashes which led up to the rebellions of. 1837 in the Canadas 
were thus not only political struggles between the assemblies and the 
entrenched councillors and governors; they were a constitutional con- 
flict between an ideal of government essentially republican and one 
essentially monarchical. 


The former was the “elective system” of Papineau and the republic 
of Mackenzie, the latter was the “responsible government” of W. W. 
Baldwin and Etienne Parent. Whence the latter derived and by 
what processes has yet to be fully explained; from Irish travail, it 
may be surmised, the constitutional study and agitation of the demo- 
crats of Lower Canada, the family talk of the Baldwins, the little 
explored politics of Upper Canada. But, whatever the sources, the 
result of the application of the concept of ministerial responsibility 
to a colonial constitution is clear. It was the preservation of a British, 
hereditary and monarchical executive acting on the advice of local 
ministers. By the application, the democracy of the colonies was 
reconciled with the allegiance of the colonists. Political sovereignty 
in Canada could become democratic, as democratic as in a republic, 
while legal sovereignty remained unaffected and not less powerful 
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in its ancient form, the monarchy. British America might walk in 
its own political paths, but never lose contact with its constitutional 
heritage of political and civil liberty upheld by law declared in the 
Queen’s courts and made by the Queen in Parliament. 


While responsible government was a Canadian concept amplified 
by Joseph Howe and sanctioned by Durham, there can be little doubt 
that in Canada the compromise its adoption embodied was made 
possible in large and perhaps decisive measure by the great British 
migration that began after Waterloo and was at flood tide when 
responsible government finally became a basic convention of Canadian 
government at mid-century. English Canada had until 1812 become 
largely American in population and in the functioning of its institu- 
tions. After 1815 the old American stock, both loyalist refugee and 
mere immigrant, was swamped by the new British immigrants. Polli- 
tical power in the English Canada was taken from the native born 
by the British-born by the eighteen fifties, a process which happened, 
to a less degree and much more slowly, in the Atlantic provinces. 
The names tell the story, Baldwin, Hincks, Gowan, Draper, Harrison, 
Macdonald, Brown — all were British born.* Only the French remain- 
ed to represent the native born in the first exercise of the new powers 
of self-government.1® 


It is also to be noted that while the governors ceased to be active 
executives with the adoption of the principles and practices of cabinet 
government, and became in theory constitutional or limited monarchs, 
they by the change also became the guardians of the conventions of 
responsible government. These indeed had, if not to be evolved, 
as they were still evolving in the United Kingdom, at least to be 
adapted to Canadian conditions. ‘The governors became, from the 
glimpses our present knowledge affords us, the mentors of politicians 
who themselves had to learn the manifold and often subtle applica- 
tions of the conventions. In turn, because the succession of governors 
was periodic and on the average much more frequent than the suc- 
cession of hereditary monarchs, no doubt the experienced politicians 
and permanent clerks often became the instructors of the governor. 
The immediate point is, however, that all these men were of British 
birth before Confederation, with the single exception of Sir Fenwick 
Williams. None of them had parliamentary experience approaching 
that of Sydenham, but only three, Williams being one, were soldiers, 


14 J, M. S. Careless, “Mid-Victorian Liberalism in Canadian Newspapers, 1850- 
67”, Canadian Historical Review, Sept., 1950. 

15 This of course partly explains why self government was used in Canada 
to reform the institutions of English Canada and to confirm those of French, 
with the one great exception of the abolition of seigneurial tenure. 

16 W. M. Whitelaw, “Responsible Government and the Irresponsible Governor”, 
Canadian Historical Review, Dec., 1932, pp. 364-386, reveals how freely the governors 
exercised their power after 1848. 
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and all came from the British governing class and knew the traditions 
and nuances of parliamentary government and no doubt, even before 
Bagehot, had a very clear idea of the limitations which hedged a 
constitutional monarch. 


Certain it is that by Confederation in Canada and Nova Scotia, 
the politicians who achieved cabinet rank from time to time had 
learned and were at home in the mixture of traditional form and 
business-like dispatch with which the prerogatives of monarchy were 
exercised in the service of democracy. It was this familiar and valued 
working system that British American politicians thought infinitely 
preferable to the democratic presidency and the government of 
separated powers of the United States. The belief was not a mere 
provincial prejudice, but the sober judgement of mature and experienc- 
ed men who had learned their art in one of the most difficult of all 
schools, a democracy of diverse ethnic groups. For it is to be remem- 
bered that there were not only French and English in British America; 
there were Highland Scots, Catholic Irish and Lunenburg and loyalist 
Germans, all of whom had had small experience of parliamentary 
government, though as quick as the French to learn all the tricks 
of the game. In such a society responsible government had been 
made to work so that local communities and special interests could 
get done what they wanted done, if it were not blatantly contrary 
to the public interest. 


Extraordinarily little republican sentiment, always to a degree 
endemic in Canada as in the United Kingdom, seems moreover 
to have survived in the last years of the generation after the rebel- 
lions. There was therefore a great consensus of opinion in both 
French and English British America that in any future union the 
basic institution of responsible cabinet government in the Queen’s 
name should be embodied in the new general government and con- 
tinued in the continuing local ones. “The Executive Government 
and authority of and over Canada continues and is vested in the 
Queen”, was to be the most significant, as it is the most simple and 
direct of all the sections of the British North America Act. On 
that basic principle there was neither hesitation nor complexity to 
blur the simple, positive affirmation. The language is lucid, the intent 
unquestionable. Canada was to continue a constitutional monarchy.17 


So insistent is the emphasis on monarchy in the Confederation 
debates and in the speeches made throughout the provinces that it 
is necessary to ask just what was meant by it. No one spelled it out. 


17 | trust it is unnecessary to point out that in speaking of monarchy in this 
context I have in mind only a set of constitutional principles, and neither a sen- 
timental royalism nor the regrettable Edwardian pomp which alienated the affections 
of so many Canadians from the outward expression of what is the core of the 
Canadian political tradition. 
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By inference from the whole of what was said and from the historical 
context in which it was said, it is legitimate to suppose that it meant 
on one hand the retention of personal allegiance to the Crown with 
responsible and parliamentary government, and on the other the 
avoidance of popular sovereignty (or democracy) and a federal union. 


The desire to continue personal allegiance to the Crown, after 
liberal principles had triumphed in British America with the grant 
of responsible government, and at a time when British America was 
about by uniting to take a great and conscious step towards nation- 
hood, calls for explanation. Responsible government, of course, had 
been a compromise in which parliamentary democracy had been com- 
bined with constitutional monarchy on the British model. ‘The 
monarchical element was in fact central to the compromise. By it a 
number of things were accomplished, over and above the essential 
matter of maintaining the personal bond of allegiance between the 
Queen and her subjects in British America. One was the maintenance 
of the Imperial connection. The material bonds of empire, it is true, 
had ended with the commercial revolution of 1846-1849. ‘There was, 
moreover, no good reason, commercial or financial, still less military, 
why the connection between the United Kingdom and the colonies 
should be kept up. And there were those who looked to a speedy 
end of the connection. But there were other reasons, important to 
British America, for maintaining the tie. The main and central one 
was that the Imperial connection sustained the whole constitutional 
heritage of the colonies. Without the connection, the allegiance to 
the Crown would have ended and the monarchical principle would 
have been lost. With it would have gone the compromise of respon- 
sible government and all the gains made since 1837. The ending of 
the connection would have thrown the control of events into the 
hands of the extremists, les rouges, the Clear Grits and, so do extremes 
meet, the old Compact Tories, none of whom valued responsible 
government, and all of whom would have plumped for republican 
institutions and annexation.'# 


With parliamentary and cabinet government would have gone 
other matters of value to the moderates and conservatives of that 
day, a few of which are still of value to most Canadians. One was 
the limited franchise and the idea that the franchise was a trust. 
Another was the British system of justice, challenged at the time 
of course by the principle of election applied to the selection of judges 
by the Jacksonian democrats across the border. Yet another was the 
sense of public rank and personal honour, then still strong in British 
as in French Canada. Finally, there was the instinctive feeling, an 
articulate perception in French Canada, that monarchical allegiance 


18 As some of all of the three groups did in the crisis of 1849. 
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allowed a diversity of customs and rights under law in a way that the 
rational scheme and abstract principles or republican democracy did 
not. The monarchy, in short, subsumed a heterogeneous and con- 
servative society governed in freedom under law, law upheld by 
monarchy, where the republic would have levelled the diversities and 
made uniform the various groups by breaking them down into indi- 
viduals, free indeed, but bound by social conformity and regimented 
by an inherent social intolerance. 


Such a levelling and uniformity was the work of the principle 
of popular sovereignty, of French Jacobins and American Jacksonians. 
The diffusion of power among the people gave use inevitably to the 
demand that it be diffused equally, and Canadian radicals used the 
Benthamite formula of one man, one vote. The demand for repre- 
sentation by population was of course another application of the same 
ideal of political equality in a society of equals. What excesses that 
principle had led to in France and the United States all liberal and 
conservative Canadians at Confederation knew, and in their view 
Canada had been saved from it only by the repression of the rebel- 
lions of 1837. In a republic, it was felt, such a principle could lead 
only to anarchy or a Caesarian dictatorship, as it had done in France, 
as perhaps it had done in the United States at civil war under Lin- 
coln. Again, the monarchy by ensuring that legal sovereignty rested 
on foundations independent of the results of the last election, ensured 
also, however political sovereignty might be diffused through the 
electorate, that the last essential of government, the maintenance of 
peace and order, would be independent of popular impulse. 


Finally, the emphasis on monarchy by the Fathers of Confedera- 
tion arose from their conviction that monarchical institutions had 
enabled them to avoid the necessity of resorting to a federal union 
in their scheme of union for British America. It was true that they 
had left the provincial governments in being. It was true that the 
scheme could be described and defended as a federal one. But they 
were persuaded that they had not recognized the principle of co- 
ordinate sovereignty, as they were convinced they had avoided those 
weaknesses of federal union which had plunged the United States 
into Civil War. They thought in fact that, under the supremacy 
of the Imperial Crown in Parliament they had created a Canadian 
Crown in Parliament which would be actively supreme in the union 
as the Imperial power was supreme, if with a supremacy mostly latent 
in the Empire. The union, to their minds, was a legislative union, 
not a federal or a quasi-federal one, and the anomalies of the special 
tights of French Canada, or provincial legislatures which possessed 
all the potent apparatus of responsible government, were no more 
striking than the many which the Empire in the amplitude of its 
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constitutional variety had nourished from the covenant of Plymouth 
Colony to the latest experiment in Western Australia.!® 


VII 


V 

| The monarchical emphasis of the Confederation debates was 
unusual in Canadian politics, a response both to the profounder than 
usual reflections of the nature of Canadian government prompted 
by the work of constitution making, and also to the collapse of the 
American scheme of government in the Civil War. | But as a con- 
sequence, the monarchy continued in its central place in the Canadian 
political tradition to become after 1931 the symbol of association 
with the Commonwealth, and that association is one part of the 
commitment of Canada. The second part is the new and unfamiliar 
alliance with the United States. The association with the Common- 
wealth expresses exactly the Canadian desire for an association com- 
patible with independence. ‘The alliance with the United States, 
however, raises the question of whether an alliance between states 
so unequal in power and so intimately linked by economy, language 
and culture, can in fact be compatible with independence. ‘The 
question will not be explored here. That the American_alliance is 
a major and a growing commitment of Canada is evident. (The point 
made here is that the preservation of Canadian integrity in that 
alliance will depend upon the relevance of Canadian history, on its 
cultural and moral significance in universal history and on American 
recognition of that relevance. 


The relevance of Canadian history lies, then, in the morally 
defensible character of Canadian purpose in maintaining a northern 
nation in independence and vigour in the circumstances of the second 
half of the twentieth century. ‘The first element of that purpose is 
to be found in the realization of the northern economy. For that 
Canada possesses the necessary land bases in the great river valleys 
of the south. It possesses also in ever increasing measure the industrial 
power by which to bring to bear on the Canadian Shield and the 
Arctic the technological skill and power to conquer the North. It pos- 
sesses in its scientists and its universities the knowledge and the 
capabilities in research to fathom the deep secrets of the north and 
to measure the hair’s breadth difference between disaster and success 
in northern development. 


In this, there need be no thought of turning the Canadian back 
on the south. The northern economy has never been self-sufficient, 
nor can it ever be. But it is manifest from Canadian history that 


19 T am indebted to Mr. Peter B. Waite, “Ideas and Politics in British North 
America, 1864-1866” (Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, University of Toronto, 1953) for 
the substance of this paragraph. 
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every time that Canada has sought a destiny in the south, disaster 
has threatened. Every time that impulse came from outside, from 
the imperial aims of the House of Bourbon in 1701, from the European 
strategy of La Galissonnière in 1749, from the desire of Great Britain 
to tap the commerce of the Mississippi valley between 1783 and 1846. 
The effort was beyond the resources of a northern economy and a 
northern people, and every time Canada was thrown back upon the 
Shield and the North-West. 


That is not to say that ordinary, or even special, ties to south- 
ward need be harmful; on the contrary. Reciprocity, on Canadian 
terms, as in 1854 and 1935, strengthened the northern economy. 
The great areas of overlap in the Atlantic provinces, the Eastern 
Townships, the Ontario peninsula, in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and the prairies, and on the Gulf of Georgia, reveal how rough the 
division between the northern and the continental economies have 
been. But the division was made and remains, and the areas of over- 
lap have been areas of exchange in which the two economies mingle 
and strengthen one another by a traffic in raw materials, goods and 
skills which, however, is the exchange that arises from difference, not 
from uniformity. 


The northern economy is a clear and evident thing, explicit in 
history. Not so definite, but still discernible, is what may be called 
the northern outlook of Canadian arts and letters. The mere reflection 
in art of northern scenery, or northern life, important though that 
is, is not what is meant. What is meant is the existence in Canadian 
art and literature of distinctive qualities engendered by the experience 
of northern life. ‘These are a tendency to the heroic and the epic, to 
the art which deals with violence, a tendency not only realized in 
the work of E. J. Pratt, but also indicated in that of Louis Fréchette, 
and in the much less successful writings of Charles Heavysege and 
William Wilfred Campbell. The later canvases of Lawren Harris 
and those of Emily Carr have this same heroic quality stylized. 


That is the art of the hinterland. The art of the baseland is 
the lyric of Archibald Lampman, of Octave Crémazie, and the land- 
scape of Cornelius Krieghoff and W. J. Phillips. The great cities 
of the baselands have their sophisticated art, of course, and that eludes 
the generalization attempted here, as it should. The reference is only 
to what is characteristically Canadian, not to what is universal as 
well as Canadian. 


To the heroic and the lyric, the satiric is to be added. For 
northern life is moral or puritanical, being so harsh that life can 
allow little laxity in convention. But the moral affords the substance 
and creates the disposition for satire. Canadian literature has been 
comparatively rich in satire, from the parody of Sam Slick’s Yankee 
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sharpness by a Tory loyalist to the extravaganzas on small town life 
of Stephen Leacock, or prairie rural life of Paul Hiebert. For satire 
feeds upon the gap between profession and performance, and the 
puritan both displays the gap more and sees it in other men’s per- 
formance more readily than those of less rigid standards. The excel- 
lence of Canadian political and social caricature stands on the same 
satiric footing. In all these qualities, Canadian literature has of 
course affinities with both Scottish and Icelandic literature. They 
give promise of a literature, and an art, as idiomatic as it is significant 
universally. 


Finally, the northern quality of Canadian life is maintained by 
a factor of deliberate choice and natural selection. As the American 
frontier has always been open, absolutely or comparatively, to Cana- 
dians, Canadians have always been free to live as Canadians or to 
become Americans. Many who make the latter choice do it with 
reluctance, but the choice is nearly always made on the grounds of 
greater reward or wider opportunity. That is, they have rejected the 
harder life and smaller material rewards of Canada. The result is 
that Canadians to an extraordinary degree are Canadians by choice. 
In consequence, Canadians become generation by generation more 
and more a northern people, either because northern origins have 
fitted them for northern life, or because they have become adapted 
topsite” 

One element in that choice has often, perhaps usually, been the 
desire to maintain the Canadian allegiance. Canada has never been 
a country royalist in sentiment any more than Canadian society has 
remained formally hierarchical in structure. Canadian manners have 
always tended to be simple, and Canadian society has steadily become 
a society of social equals. But for many reasons it has been a 
monarchical country, and not a country of the social compact like 
its great neighbour. ‘The reasons for this have been historic rather 
than sentimental. Allegiance means that the law and the state have 
an objective reality embodied in the succession of persons designated 
by Parliament and hereditary right. They do not rest on contemporary 
assent, although the policies and acts of government do. In Canada 
therefore government possesses an objective life of its own. It moves 
in all its parts at popular impulse, but if there were no impulse, it 
would still move. In the United States government is subjective. 
It is designed to move on popular impulse, and if there is no impulse, 
the movement soon flags and falters. ‘The republican government, 


20 Lest this seem harsh, as it is not meant to be, let a well-known Canadian- 
American speak: “So far as Canadian academic migration is concerned, this means 
an awareness of the growth of a North American nationality in which the old 
loyalties are cherished, not for provincial exclusiveness but for the maintenance 
of the enduring virtues which embody the ideals of human rights and freedom 
az expressed in the history and the institutions of both Canada and the United 
States.” H. T. Shotwell, in Canadian Historical Review, Mar., 1947, pp. 42-43. 
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massive as are its institutions, historic as is its momentum, in a very 
real sense rests upon assent periodically renewed. Such a government 
requires as basis a society of great intrinsic unity and conformity in 
which a consensus works to a common end. In Canada, a country of 
economic hazard, external dependence, and plural culture, only the 
objective reality of a monarchy and the permanent force of monarch- 
ical institutions could form the centre and pivot of unity. Allegiance 
was a social and political necessity of national existence and prevailed 
over the manifest and insistent attraction of republican institutions and 
republican liberty. 


Not life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness but peace, order 
and good government are what the national government of Canada 
guarantees. Under these, it is assumed, life, liberty and happiness 
may be achieved, but by each according to his taste. For the society 
of allegiance admits of a diversity the society of compact does not, 
and one of the blessings of Canadian life is that there is no Canadian 
way of life, much less two, but a unity under the Crown admitting 
of a thousand diversities. 


For this reason it is not a matter of political concern that Canada 
has two major cultures and many smaller ones. It would be foolish 
to deny that the dual culture is one of history’s many harsh gifts ta 
Canada, that the duality arose from the ordeal of conquest and sup- 
pression and that it has given rise to friction and to weakness. But it 
is manifest that it is a gift which admits of transmutation into some- 
thing rich and strange, into a political order as liberal as those which 
Lord Acton, by way of example, thought approached nearest the 
ideal.2?_ ‘The transmutation can be wrought when the two cultures 
are seen as variations on a common experience of the land and history 
of Canada, and of the common allegiance in law and spirit to the 
traditions and the Crown of that land. 


That common experience has created a common psychology, the 
psychology of endurance and survival. Canadian experience teaches 
two clear lessons. One is that the only real victories are the victories 
over defeat. We have been beaten many times, defeat has been our 
national portion in America, but we survive and we go on in strength. 
And our experience teaches also that what is important is not to have 
triumphed, but to have endured. The pride of victory passes, but a 
people may survive and have its way if it abides by the traditions which 
have fostered its growth and clarified its purpose. 


21 “If we take the establishment of liberty for the realizations of moral duties 
to be the end of civil society, we must conclude that those states are substantially 
the most perfect which, like the British and Austrian empire, include various 
distinct nationalities without oppressing them.” Home and Foreign Review, Il, 25; 
quoted in Daniel Mathew, Acton: the Formative Years (London, 1946), p. 180. 
Acton’s instances seem somewhat unfortunate now, but his point that the state 
ought not to be identified with society is more valid than ever as the instances 
of totalitarian regimes multiply. 
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The common experience extends also to the Canadian “achieve- 
ment of the secret of Commonwealth, that free association in self- 
government is a bond of union which may yet outlast the controls 
and authority of empires, however strong. ‘That achievement was 
the work of Canadians of both the major stocks, it is the outward 
expression of our domestic institutions, and its spirit informs Cana- 
dians of all other origins with an equal pride in free institutions 
elaborated by the Canadian political genius. We must bring to the 
working out of the American alliance the same persistence in freedom 
and the same stubborn ingenuity, recognizing always that this special 
relationship with the United States is different in kind from the 
historic association of Canada and can in no sense take their place. 


In the end, that common experience extends to a common afhrma- 
tion of moral purpose, the purpose which makes Canadian history 
relevant to universal history. Canadians, if one may judge by their 
history, believe that society cannot live by the state alone. Society 
has its own autonomous life, which is sustained by sources which may 
enrich the life of the state, but over which the state has neither 
authority nor control. Those sources are religious or moral, and flow 
into society only through persons. ‘The personality of the individual 
citizen, then, is the object of the justice the state exists to provide 
and of the welfare society exists to ensure. The individual thus pos- 
sesses the ultimate autonomy, since he is the end to which both 
state and society are means. But that autonomy carries with it a 
sovereign obligation to respect and safeguard the autonomy of his 
fellows, primarily by manners, which are the dealings of man with 
man, and secondarily through the social and political order. So reci- 
procal and delicate a complex of justice, welfare and good manners 
may function only in an organic unity of state, society and individual. 
It was such a unity of king, church and people Canadians, both 
French and English, inherited from their remoter past and have 
elaborated in their history as a monarchical and democratic nation.” 


[The preservation of such a national society is not the unique 
mission of Canada, but it is the central fact of Canadian history 
that it has been preserved and elaborated by Canadians in one of 
the largest, harshest and most intimidating countries on earth. Canada, 
that is, has preserved and confirmed the essentials of the greatest of 
civilizations in the grimmest of environments. It is an accomplish- 
ment worthy of a better end than absorption in another and an alien 
society, however friendly and however strong in its own ideals. In 
that accomplishment and its continuance lies the relevance of Cana- 
dian history. 


22 K. C. Wheare, Modern Constitutions (London, 1951), pp. 43-45; N. Man- 
sergh, Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, 1939-1952 (London, 1958), pp. 
369-375. 


L’EAU-DE-VIE DANS LA SOCIETE INDIENNE 


André VACHON 
Archives de la Province de Québec 


Les Indiens de l’Amérique du Nord n'avaient jamais connu 
l'ivresse par le boire avant l’arrivée des Européens. Mais à peine 
furent-ils en contact avec les boissons enivrantes qu’ils les recherché- 
rent sans aucune modération, allant jusqu’à vendre leurs propres 
enfants pour s’en procurer! L’eau-de-vie, en particulier, exerça un 
invincible attrait sur les Indiens; pourtant, même familiarisés avec 
les alcools, ils n’en aimaient guère le goût? Ce qu'ils recherchaient, 
ce qu’ils aimaient et désiraient par-dessus tout, c'était l'ivresse. Tous 
les témoins s'accordent sur ce point. Si, d'aventure, huit sauvages 
n’ont qu’une quantité limitée d’eau-de-vie, six d’entre eux s’en prive- 
ront volontiers, pour permettre aux deux autres de s’enivrer De 
même, celui à qui on offre un verre d’eau-de-vie le recueillera dans un 
récipient (les sauvages avaient pris l’habitude d’en porter toujours un), 
attendant d’en posséder suffisamment pour pouvoir s’enivrer. S’eni- 
vrer était, pour les Indiens, la suprême jouissance. Les contemporains 
restaient décontenancés devant cette poursuite passionnée de l'ivresse. 
En 1705, Riverin écrit: « Une expérience aussi ancienne que la 
colonie nous apprend qu'ils [les Indiens] n’en boivent [de l’eau-de-vie] 
que pour s’enyvrer, sans qu'on ait jamais pu comprendre par quel 
charme fatal cet effet surprenant se peut produire.» 5 Les historiens 
ont tenté d'expliquer ce phénomène; aucun, a notre connaissance, ne 
s’est demandé si l’eau-de-vie ne répondait pas, artificiellement il est 
vrai, à un besoin, à une aspiration de l’âme indienne. L’eau-de-vie 
n’aurait-elle pas eu, pour l’Indien, un sens profond qui aurait échappé 
aux hommes de la Nouvelle-France ? 


L’Indien nord-américain, qui n’avait rien de la façon de vivre, 
de penser ou de se comporter des Occidentaux, ne doit pas être étudié 
comme s’il était un produit de la civilisation occidentale et chrétienne. 
Il doit être étudié en lui-même. Or, dans cette société primitive, la 
religion joue un rôle de tout premier plan. En contact constant avec 
la nature, l’Indien interprète tous les phénomènes naturels en termes 
spirituels. Il voit dans chaque objet une puissance, une force que, 


1 The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents (RJ), Edited by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, XLVIII: 62. 

2 RJ, XI: 194; LXVIIT : 44. 

3 Dudouyt à Mgr de Laval, 1677, dans Rapport sur les Archives du Canada 
(RAC), 1885 : XCIX. 

4 La Tour, Mémoire sur la vie de Mgr de Laval, livre V. 

5 Cité par L. Groulx, dans la Revue d'histoire de Amérique francaise, vol. I, 
n° 4 (mars 1948): 615. 
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dans sa mentalité primitive, il spiritualise. Le soleil est un être maté- 
riel, mais c’est une force spirituelle qui le fait apparaître le matin et 
disparaître le soir. Ainsi en est-il de l'animal, de l’arbre, de la cataracte 
ou du caillou. A ces forces spirituelles, l’Indien donne bientôt un 
visage, une voix, une volonté. La puissance de la cataracte devient 
l'esprit de la cataracte. ‘Tous ces esprits qui entourent l’Indien sont 
à la fois bons et mauvais : la pluie donne au sol sa fertilité; mais, trop 
abondante, elle ruine les récoltes. Aussi faut-il, par des sacrifices et 
des prières, se rendre constamment ces esprits propices ou les apaiser 
a l’occasion.® 


Dans cette société où les individus sont continuellement aux prises 
avec les forces supranaturelles, il arrive qu’un esprit particulier se 
manifeste à un sauvage, par le moyen d’un rêve ou dans un état de 
transe, pour lui accorder sa protection et lui conférer des pouvoirs 
magiques, comme de guérir certaines maladies, de provoquer les chutes 
de pluie, de prophétiser. Ce sauvage devient, dans sa tribu, un objet 
de vénération et de crainte. C’est le chaman, dont le prestige est au 
moins égal et parfois supérieur à celui du chef. On requiert les services 
du chaman pour guérir les malades, on le consulte avant d’entreprendre 
une expédition et pour connaître l’auteur d’un crime. Par divers 
procédés incantatoires, le chaman déterminera en lui un état de fré- 
nésie, de sorte que, ne se possédant plus, l’esprit puisse s'emparer de 
sa langue et parler par sa bouche.” Cette recherche de l’ébranlement 
frénétique, de la possession par l'esprit, était essentiellement liée à 
l'acte religieux. 


Lorsqu'ils connurent l’eau-de-vie, les Indiens comprirent que cette 
ivresse, cette possession par une force supérieure qui les mettait hors 
d'eux-mêmes, ils l’avaient à la portée de la main. Cette boisson devint, 
pour eux, «un breuvage [...] magique et dont ils disent qu'il y a 
dedans un manitou ».8 Comme dans la recherche de la possession par 
l'esprit, l’Indien, en buvant, chante et danse. Un missionnaire écrit : 
l'ivresse « éclata d’abord par des chansons, par des danses, par du bruit, 
en un mot, et finit par des coups»? Une autre observation nous con- 
firme dans notre opinion que l’Indien considère réellement l'ivresse 
comme une possession par l'esprit, qui parle par sa bouche: «Ils 
s'imaginent dans leur ivresse, écrit le Père Le Jeune, qu'ils sont bien 
escoutés, qu’ils sçavent bien discourir, qu’ils sont vaillants & redoutés, 
qu’on les admire comme des Capitaines. » 1° L’ivresse provoquait donc 


6 Diamond Jenness, Indians of Canada, 3rd edition, 167-184. 

7 Voir V’étude de Marcelle Bouteiller, Chamanisme et guérison magique, Biblio- 
théque de Philosophie contemporaine, Presses universitaires de France. 1950. R 

8 La Tour, op. cit. livre V; les sauvages chrétiens parlent de l’eau-de-vie 
comme de leur «Demon familier» (RJ, XXXV : 268). 
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10 RJ, XI: 194 Denys raconte qu’un capitaine indien, plein de suffisance et 
extrémement autoritaire, devait se cacher lorsque ses subordonnés s’enivraient, 
«car en l’ivrognerie ils sont aussi grands Capitaines que luy, & s’il leur disoit 
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chez l’Indien un état psychique capable de satisfaire — artificiellement 
— certaines des aspirations profondes de son âme: être possédé par 
l'esprit et rivaliser dès lors de puissance et de prestige avec les chamans 
et les sorciers; acquérir, par son éloquence, sa sagesse et son courage, 
une autorité telle qu’elle se substituât à celle de son propre chef. 


Cette conception de l'ivresse n’était pas sans influencer le com- 
portement de l’Indien face à l’eau-de-vie. L'ivresse étant une posses- 
sion, elle doit être aussi complète que possible : l’Indien ne boit donc 
que s’il a une quantité de boisson sufhsante pour s’enivrer; de plus, 
il boira tant qu'il lui restera une goutte de boisson. « S'il y a de la 
boisson pour deux jours, écrit l’abbé Dudouyt, l’yvrongnerie durera 
deux jours sil y en a pour une septmaine Elle durera une septmaine 
sil y en a pour un mois Elle durera un mois. » 1? Cette conception 
de l’ivresse-possession, il fallait s’y attendre, a surtout des répercussions 
sur le plan moral. L’Indien se fait « gloire de s’enyvrer, & d’enyvrer 
les autres ».1% L’ivresse est glorieuse et, — les sauvages eux-mêmes 
l'afhrmaient à Pierre Kalm et, plus tard, à Montcalm — la mort la plus 
désirable et la plus glorieuse est celle qui survient dans l’ivresse.t# 
Une autre conséquence de cette conception de l'ivresse, c’est que 
l’'Indien, possédé et dominé par la force supérieure de l’eau-de-vie, 
n’est aucunement responsable des actes qu’il peut poser sous l'influence 
de l’alcool. La force de l’eau-de-vie seule, qui parle par sa bouche et 
agit par son bras, doit en porter l'entière responsabilité.15 Les sauvages 
en sont tellement convaincus que, un jour où ils réclamaient à grands 
cris la mise à mort immédiate de La Hontan, qui les avait humiliés, 
on ne put calmer leur désir de vengeance qu’en leur faisant croire que 
le malheureux baron était ivre au moment où il avait levé la main 
sur eux2® 


Libérés de tout sentiment de culpabilité, les Indiens se laissaient 
aller, dans leur ivresse, aux plus graves désordres.17 Lorsqu'ils sont 
ivres, nous disent les missionnaires, les sauvages ne se contrôlent plus : 
«ce ne sont que des furieux qui renversent les Cabanes et tout ce 
qui est dedans, qui frappent tout ce qu’ils rencontrent, et qui se 
jettant souvens Les uns sur Les autres se Mordent et Se dechirent 
avec Les dents, sattaquans principalement au visage ou plusieurs por- 


quelque chose qui les fachast ils l’assommeroient. En ce temps-là, poursuit Denys 
il est sage, & ne parle jamais de sa grandeur.» Denys, Description géographique 
et historique... The Champlain Society, 496s. 
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12 Dudouyt 4 Mgr de Laval, 1677, dans RAC, 1885: XCVIII. 

13 RJ, VI: 252. 

14 Le témoignage de Kalm est cité par Delanglez, Frontenac and the Jesuits 
70; celui de Montcalm, par Eastman, Church and State in Early Canada, 293s. | 

15 RJ, V: 50. 

16 De Nion, Voyages au Canada du baron de La Hontan, 155s. 

17 « Lyvrognerie qui est horrible parmy eux adjoute une licence effrontée de 
tout Entreprendre.» RJ, LX: 172. 
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tent des marques de Leurs desordres; plusieurs même ont esté tués 
dans ces sortes de Combats qui sont toujours sanglants. »18 


A cause de la gravité et de l'étendue des désordres occasionnés 
par l'ivrognerie des sauvages, les missionnaires s’élevèrent vigoureu- 
sement contre la traite de l’eau-de-vie. Les deux grands arguments 
des Jésuites, qui seront repris plus tard par Mgr de Laval, sont que 
l'eau-de-vie cause la mort des sauvages et qu’elle ruine les missions. 
Des 1634, le Père Le Jeune écrivait : «” il y a plusieurs orphelins parmy 
ce peuple [les Montagnais]; car depuis qu’ils se sont adonnez aux 
boissons de vin & d’eau-de-vie, ils meurent en grand nombre. » 1 Le 
Père Vivier se plaint, en 1750, de ce que la population des Illinois 
est tombée, en soixante ans, de cinq mille à deux mille âmes. Et il 
attribue ce dépérissement des sauvages aux boissons enivrantes ven- 
dues par les Français qui vivent « mêlés continuellement parmi ces 
peuples »2° Plus encore que l’anéantissement progressif des Indiens, 
les missionnaires déploraient la ruine de leurs missions. « On ne peut 
concevoir, lit-on dans la Relation de 1660, les désordres que ce vice 
diabolique [l’ivrognerie] a causé dans cette nouvelle Eglise; on ne 
trouvoit ny temps pour les instruire [les sauvages] ny moyen de leur 
donner horreur de ce pêché; car ils estoient tousiours saouls, ou gueux; 
c'est a dire ou incapables d’escouter, ou dans la necessité d’aller cher- 
cher a vivre dans les bois.» 2! Un autre conclut ses doléances par 
ces mots : « C’est tout dire que nous perdons en un mois les sueurs 
& les travaux de dix & vingt années. » 2 


Pour les Jésuites et pour Mgr de Laval, l’eau-de-vie, cela ne fait 
aucun doute, est la source principale, sinon unique, de tous les maux 
qui frappent les Indiens et les missions. Dès les origines de la traite de 
l’eau-de-vie, les missionnaires dénoncèrent ce fléau, mettant les Indiens 
en garde contre la séduction des boissons enivrantes et obtenant des 
premiers gouverneurs ?# et de la Compagnie * des ordonnances inter- 
disant sévèrement le troc des alcools. Malgré tout, la traite de l’eau- 
de-vie se généralisait. L'Eglise décida de passer à l'offensive. Il fallait 
soustraire l’Indien au péril de l’ivrognerie et empêcher la poursuite du 
commerce de l’eau-de-vie. A l’intention des sauvages, les Jésuites fon- 


18 RJ, LXVII: 224, 

19 RJ, VI: 238, voir aussi RJ, XI: 194, LXVIII: 276. 

20 RJ, LXIX: 148. 

21 RJ, XLVI: 104. 

22 RJ, XLVI: 62. 

23 « S'il n’y avoit point de françois en canada nous aurions autant de saincts 
en notre mission que nous y avons de chretiens, mais le mauvais exemple et les 
sollicitations [à boire] des françois sont un obstacle bien grand à la sanctification 
de nos Iroquois.» RJ, LXVIIT : 266. 

24 RJ, V : 230; VI: 329; IX : 104, 202-206; XXIV : 142; Roy, Ordonnances, 
Commissions... I: 5; Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Québec, 1924- 
25 : 384s. 

25 RJ, VI : 232. 
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dèrent des réductions : Sillery, le Cap de la Madeleine, La Prairie, 
Lorette. Pour être admis dans l’une ou l’autre de ces réductions, le 
sauvage devait s'engager à renoncer à l'ivrognerie. À Lorette, par 
exemple, on distribuait des terres aux Indiens qui, « pour redevance, 
sont obligés de ne point prendre de boisson par excès », à peine d’être 
chassés et de perdre leurs champs, « quelque travail qu'ils puissent 
avoir fait»26 Contre les trafiquants d’eau-de-vie, l'Eglise recourt à 
ses sentences les plus sévères. En 1658, l’abbé de Queylus déclare 
que la vente de l’eau-de-vie aux sauvages constitue un péché mortel.?7 
Enfin, le 5 mai 1660, du haut de la chaire, Mgr de Laval défend, 
sous peine d’excommunication encourue ipso facto, de donner ou de 
vendre des boissons enivrantes aux Indiens.?§ 


Ces diverses mesures avaient pour but d’empécher l’Indien de 
boire a l’excés, et partant de le sauver de la déchéance physique et 
morale et d’assurer ainsi le succes de l’évangélisation. Mais il nous 
faut poser, 4 ce stade de notre étude, un probleme qui nous parait 
de la plus grande importance. L’eau-de-vie était-elle réellement la 
cause principale ou la seule cause de la désintégration rapide de la 
société indienne? L’ivrognerie des Indiens était-elle l'obstacle majeur 
à leur conversion ? 


La société indienne, extrêmement primitive, n’était aucunement 
préparée au contact avec les Européens. Sa première rencontre avec 
l’homme blanc fut, pour l’Indien, un choc brutal. Le sauvage décou- 
vrait tout d’un coup un monde sans proportion avec le sien: les 
couteaux de fer des Blancs avaient plus de puissance que ses couteaux 
de silex, leurs canots étaient immenses, leurs armes tuaient à distance, 
en faisant un bruit de tonnerre. Sûrement, les esprits avaient, chez 
les Blancs, une puissance infiniment supérieure à celle des esprits qu’il 
avait jusque-là affrontés. Habitué à interpréter les phénomènes natu- 
rels en termes spirituels, l’Indien, de cette première rencontre avec 
la civilisation occidentale et chrétienne, revint sentimentalement 
ébranlé dans ce qui était à la base même de toute la structure de sa 
vie culturelle : sa religion. 


À mesure que les relations avec les Blancs se faisaient plus intimes, 
l'âme indienne se désintégrait un peu plus. Au début, les Français 
distribuèrent aux Indiens des couteaux, des hachettes, des marmites, 
afin de gagner leur amitié. Au contact de ces produits européens, 
toute la vie indienne fut bouleversée. Les instruments de fer étaient 
d’une efhcacité et d’une rapidité extraordinaires. Ils avaient plus de 
puissance, de force : les Indiens les adoptèrent sur-le-champ. En con- 
séquence, délaissant leur art traditionnel, ils cessèrent de fabriquer 


26 RJ, LX : 88. 
27 Journal des Jésuites, 31 mars 1658, 233. 
28 Tétu et Gagnon, Mandements... des évéques de Québec, I: 14s. 
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leurs propres armes et leurs propres ustensiles; ils modifièrent leurs 
techniques de chasse, pour les adapter aux armes nouvelles. Contre 
des fourrures, les Français leur troquèrent aussi des vêtements, des 
vivres et, bien entendu, de l’eau-de-vie. Chaque fois qu’ils adoptaient 
un produit européen, les Indiens abandonnaient quelque chose de leur 
culture. Rapidement, ils devinrent esclaves des trafiquants de pelle- 
teries : pour obtenir tout ce dont ils avaient besoin, ils devaient appor- 
ter aux magasins de la Compagnie des quantités de plus en plus consi- 
dérables de fourrures. Un fait brutal s’imposait à l’Indien : lui qui 
n'avait jamais chassé que pour satisfaire à ses besoins, il se trouvait 
tout à coup au milieu d’une société dans laquelle la concurrence avait 
entièrement modifié le rythme de la vie. Autrefois, à l’époque de la 
chasse, toute la famille se déplaçait; désormais, les chasseurs quittent 
leur famille et leur village et s’enfoncent toujours plus profondément 
dans les bois, en quête de riches et abondantes fourrures. La solida- 
rité tribale et familiale se relâche, certaines traditions fondamentales 
sont peu à peu oubliées, et l’Indien, conscient de sa déchéance, démo- 
ralisé, perd graduellement le goût de vivre. 


L’eau-de-vie, certes, faisait son œuvre dans cette désintégration 
de la société indienne. Mais gardons-nous d'isoler ce facteur et d’en 
exagérer l'importance. L’eau-de-vie ne fut qu'un élément parmi tant 
d’autres, dont l’action combinée amena le dépérissement physique et 
moral de l’Indien. Les anthropologues croient que les vêtements sont, 
de tous les produits européens, le véhicule le plus fréquent et le plus 
sûr des maladies — et de la tuberculose en particulier — qui déciment 
les populations primitives. Les vivres européens, qui révolutionnaient 
la diète traditionnelle des Indiens, furent également une source de 
maladies. Le taux de mortalité très élevé des Indiens, dans les années 
qui suivirent l’arrivée des Blancs, est une conséquence directe de leur 
incapacité de s'adapter aux nouvelles conditions de vie imposées par 
le voisinage d’une civilisation supérieure. I] nous paraît donc impossi- 
ble de conclure que l’eau-de-vie fut la cause unique, ou même princi- 
pale, de la mortalité des Indiens. Même si elle avait été refusée aux 
sauvages, les autres facteurs de désintégration n’en auraient pas moins 
continué leur travail. 


Mais nous avions posé une deuxième question : l'ivrognerie des 
Indiens était-elle l'obstacle majeur à leur conversion? En d’autres 
mots, si l’eau-de-vie avait été inconnue aux Indiens, les aurait-on 
convertis en bloc au Christianisme, comme le croyaient les mission- 
naires et Mgr de Laval? 


Il est certain que le choc le plus brutal que l’Indien eut à subir 
fut la rencontre du missionnaire. Les sauvages avaient une religion 
bien établie, produit authentique de leur culture et qui répondait par- 
faitement aux besoins de leur société; ils avaient des croyances, des 
rites, des traditions; les chamans étaient les intermédiaires reconnus 
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entre le monde des esprits et le monde des hommes. En marge de 
la société indienne, et faisant contre-poids aux pouvoirs bienfaisants 
du chaman, le sorcier se servait de ses pouvoirs magiques pour des fins 
antisociales. Dès son apparition dans la société indienne, le mission- 
naire se heurte à l'hostilité du chaman et du sorcier. Il sait fort bien 
qu’il ne peut rien sur les sauvages tant qu’il n’aura pas détruit leur 
confiance dans les pouvoirs du chaman. Les Indiens surveillent d’un 
œil intéressé la lutte entre le missionnaire et le chaman, prêts à donner 
leur confiance au vainqueur. Le chaman ou le sorcier le plus puissant 
l’'emportera. 


Or, le missionnaire finissait toujours par l’emporter. La ot le 
chaman avait été incapable de guérir un malade, le missionnaire, 
grâce à certaines connaissances élémentaires de médecine, opérait la 
guérison. Résultat : le missionnaire, aux yeux des sauvages, devenait 
chaman. Marie de l’Incarnation écrivait que le Père Le Jeune « passe » 
dans l’esprit des sauvages « pour un homme miraculeux »2 Facilement 
accepté à titre de chaman, le missionnaire est farouchement combattu 
s’il se comporte en sorcier, c’est-à-dire s’il use de ses pouvoirs pour 
des fins que l’Indien juge mauvaises. L'auteur de la Relation de 1650 
avait déjà constaté avec étonnement « que les Predicateurs de l’Evan- 
gile, la Foy & les Croix se font toujours compagnie en la Nouvelle- 
France. Aussitost que quelque Pere seme la foy en quelque nouvelle 
contrée, aussitost les maladies ou les guerres le suivent ».5° Il n’en 
fallait pas davantage pour que le missionnaire-chaman se muat, dans 
l'esprit des Indiens, en un dangereux sorcier : « On les regarde effec- 
tivement comme des sorciers, écrit Marie de l’Incarnation, d’autant 
que, partout où ils allaient, Dieu permettait que la mortalité les 
accompagnât [...]. Ils furent réduits à cette extrémité que de cacher 
leurs bréviaires, et de ne plus faire d’oraisons vocales. » 31 


Les missionnaires avaient détruit la confiance des sauvages dans 
leurs chamans et, par voie de conséquence, dans leur religion tradi- 
tionnelle. Condamnant les coutumes et les rites séculaires des Indiens, 
ils leur prèchèrent l'existence d’un seul vrai Dieu, qu’ils s’efforcèrent 
de leur faire connaître. Les réactions des sauvages furent assez diverses. 
Un certain nombre, subjugués par la puissance de ce Dieu nouveau 
et séduits par l’éloquence du missionnaire, demandèrent d’être ins- 
truits et baptisés. Mais comment les Indiens pouvaient-ils bien con- 
cevoir, dans leur mentalité primitive, la conversion et le baptême ? 
Quand un sauvage déclare à Marie de l’Incarnation, qui apprend un 
dialecte indien : « Tu sauras bientôt parler comme nous; pour nous, 


29 Marie de l’Incarnation à une dame de qualité, 3 sept. 1640, dans Richau- 
deau, Lettres de Marie de l’Incarnation, I : 68. 


30 RJ, XXXVIII: 66. 


31 Marie de l’Incarnation à la supérieure des Ursulines de Tours, 13 sept. 1640, 
dans Richaudeau, op. cit., I: 97. 
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nous n’avons point d’esprit, mais nous en aurons quand nous serons 
instruits et baptisés | »,°2 n’a-t-il pas, devant le Christianisme, fonda- 
mentalement la même attitude qu’il avait eue devant sa propre 
religion ? 


Par contre, une bonne partie des sauvages, consciente de l’élément 
de désintégration que la nouvelle religion représentait dans leur société, 
s'opposèrent ouvertement au missionnaire : 


« C’est chose estrange, disoient-ils, que depuis que la prière est entree 
dans nos cabanes, nos anciennes coutumes ne nous servent plus de rien : 
& cependant nous mourrons tous à cause que nous les quittons. J’ ay veu 
le temps, disoit un d’eux, que mes songes estoient vrays, quand j’avois 
veu des Orignaux ou des Castors en dormant, j’en prenois. Quand nos 
Devins sentoient venir l’ennemy, celà se trouvoit veritable: on se dis- 
posoit a le recevoir; maintenant, nos songes & nos propheties ne sont 
plus veritables, la priere nous a tout gasté.» 3 


Entre l’Indien et sa culture, une rupture désormais irréparable 
s'est produite. Ses anciennes coutumes ne lui servent plus de rien, 
parce qu'il n’a plus la foi en ses chamans et en ses esprits. Il est 
désemparé. Les missionnaires lui ont présenté un autre esprit, mais 
c’est un Dieu « difhcile », exigeant, un Dieu inaccessible à l’Indien : 


« D’autres s’en prenant à nous [les missionnaires] des chastiments que 
Dieu leur envoyait, disoient : nous voyons bien que Dieu est fasché 
contre nous, & qu'il a raison: car nous ne faisons pas ce qu'il dit, 
dautant qu'il nous semble difficile, nous lui desobeïssons : & ainsi il 
entre en colere contre nous & nous tué: mais vous autres vous en estes 
la cause : Car si vous demeuriez en vostre pays sans nous parler de Dieu, 
il ne nous diroit mot, puisque nous ne le cognoistrions pas, ny ses volon- 
tez: vous feriez donc bien mieux de vous en retourner en vostre pays, 
& de demeurer en repos : car c’est vous qui nous tuez, devant que vous 
vinsiez icy, les François ne disoient point tant de prieres : ils ne faisoient 
que le signe de la Croix, et encore tous ne le sçavoient pas faire : ils 
n’avoient point toutes ces prieres que vous introduisez, c’est vous qui 
avez amené toutes ces nouveautés, et qui les apprenez aux Sauvages & 
leur renversez la cervelle & les faictes mourir, [...] le Pere leur remon- 
troit que si on ne les enseignoit, & qu’on les laissast dans le repos qu’'Ils 
disent-ils brusleroient eternellement dans l'Enfer, & que le danger de 
leur Salut nous obligeoit de les presser : mais la plus part s’opiniastroient 
davantage, & enrageoient de dépit contre le Père, & disoient qu'il estoit 
plus grand sorcier que leurs gens, qu’il en falloit deffaire le pays, qu’ils 
avoient assommé trois sorciers à l'Isle, qui n’avoient pas tant faict de 
mal que luy. » 34 


Se convertir, c'était, pour l’Indien, renoncer à tout ce qui, dans 
sa culture, allait à l’encontre de la morale chrétienne; c'était aussi 
accepter une nouvelle théologie et, partant, abandonner sa vision 
traditionnelle du monde. Mais une religion, quelle qu’elle soit, doit 
s'appuyer sur une civilisation correspondante. Sur quelles bases l’In- 
dien pouvait-il appuyer sa nouvelle foi, lui qui venait — en théorie 
du moins — de renoncer à sa propre civilisation ? Comme tous les 


32 La même à une religieuse de la Visitation, 4 sept. 1640, Ibid., I: 88. 
33 RJ, XXIV : 208-210. 
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primitifs, Indien est extreémement formaliste. Est-il capable de s’at- 
tacher, dans sa nouvelle religion, A autres choses qu’a l’appareil exté- 
rieur, aux rites, aux gestes qu'on lui fait poser? Le sauvage peut-il 
voir une différence entre le geste fait par le missionnaire et le même 
geste fait par le chaman? Les Gaspésiens, rapporte Leclercq, disent 
que les missionnaires « n’ont point d’esprit, de trouver mauvais de ce 
qu'ils [les sauvages] soufflent leurs malades; puisqu'ils font eux-mêmes 
des insufflations lorsqu'ils baptisent les enfans : & que si les Patriarches 
[c’est-à-dire les missionnaires] ont l’intention de chasser le Diable ou 
le peché, par leurs souffles & par leurs exorcismes; les Sauvages n’ont 
point d’autre dessein, que de chasser le ver, ou le Demon, du corps 
du malade ».55 


Après avoir étudié le comportement religieux des Indiens qui, de 
nos jours, vivent dans des réserves, les ethnologues sont unanimes à 
dire que les vieilles croyances traditionnelles continuent le plus souvent 
de coexister en eux avec le Christianisme. Il ne pouvait en être autre- 
ment à l’époque de la Nouvelle-France, alors que l’Indien n’était pas 
préparé, par trois siècles de voisinage avec les Blancs, à accepter le 
Christianisme. Aussi les récits des missionnaires nous laissent-ils soup- 
çonner chez les sauvages un curieux mélange des croyances chrétiennes 
et païennes : « Comme nos Sauvages s’aperçoivent qu’on rend beau- 
coup d’honneur aux Missionnaires, écrit Leclercq, & qu’eux-mémes les 
ont qualifiés, par respect & par reverence, du titre de Patriarche; on 
a souvent vû de ces Barbares s’ingérer & affecter l’exercice & les fonc- 
tions de Missionnaire, jusqu’a confesser comme nous, ceux de leur 
Nation. Quand donc ces sortes de gens veulent autoriser ce qu’ils 
disent, & s’ériger en Patriarches, ils font acroire à nos Gaspésiens, 
qu'ils ont reçu quelque don particulier du ciel.» °° Tôt ou tard, 
croyons-nous, la foi traditionnelle et les aspirations culturelles de 
l’Indien devaient remonter à la surface. 


En réponse à la question qui nous a amené à faire ces considé- 
rations sir le comportement de l’Indien face au Christianisme, disons 
que l’eau-de-vie ne nous paraît pas avoir été l’obstacle majeur à la 
conversion des Indiens, en ce sens que, même s'ils n'avaient jamais 
connu les boissons enivrantes, les sauvages étaient trop conscients de 
l'élément puissant de désintégration qu’introduisait la religion chré- 
tienne dans leur société et qu’ils étaient en outre incapables de rom- 
pre entièrement avec leur passé et d’adhérer adéquatement et de façon 
positive à une nouvelle religion qui s’opposait trop directement à leur 
civilisation et a l’acceptation de laquelle rien ne les avait préparés. 
Car le contact avec la religion comme avec la civilisation des Blancs 
fut trop brutal. Il aurait fallu, à notre avis, compter davantage avec 


35 Leclercq, Nouvelle Relation de la Gaspésie, Ed. The Champlain Society, 395. 
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le temps et initier graduellement les sauvages à la civilisation. Marie 
de l’Incarnation écrivait, le 1° septembre 1668 : « Nous avons remar- 
qué que de cent de celles [les sauvagesses] qui ont passé par nos mains, 
à peine en avons-nous civilisé une. » 87 Nous croyons que la proportion 
des véritables conversions ne pouvait guère être plus élevée, attendu 
qu’une religion doit s'appuyer sur une civilisation correspondante. 


Que l’eau-de-vie fût, parmi tant d’autres, un élément de désinté- 
gration de la société indienne, voilà qui suffisait pour qu’on tentât 
d’en limiter les dégats. Mais Mgr de Laval et ses contemporains, qui 
n'avaient pas le bagage scientifique nécessaire pour embrasser le pro- 
blème dans toute son ampleur, ont exagéré les méfaits de l’eau-de-vie 
en lui attribuant des désordres et des mécomptes dus, en grande partie, 
à d’autres facteurs. La Morale catholique et leur interprétation du 
problème de l’eau-de-vie faisaient néanmoins aux Jésuites et à Mgr de 
Laval un devoir impérieux de s’opposer à la traite des boissons eni- 
vrantes. 


Quant à savoir s’il était possible d'empêcher l’Indien de revenir 
presque infailliblement à l’eau-de-vie, qu’on nous permette d’en douter. 
Nous avons dit la conception que l’Indien se faisait de l'ivresse. Or 
cette conception de l’ivresse-possession l’engageait dans un cercle 
vicieux. L’eau-de-vie était un facteur de désintégration; mais à mesure 
que sa culture se détériorait, l’Indien sentait davantage le besoin de 
retrouver artificiellement, dans l'ivresse, le climat de sa vie culturelle. 
L'expérience des réductions est, sur ce point, très révélatrice. Pendant 
plusieurs années, si l’on en croit les Relations, les sauvages s’y condui- 
sirent remarquablement bien. Toutes ces réductions connurent néan- 
moins une triste fin. En 1683, le Père Beschefer écrivait : « Sillery 
est le pays des Algonquins ou Ils faisoient autrefois une des plus flo- 
rissantes missions du Canada; mais Lyvrognerie y a fait un sy furieux 
degast quil n’y a plus que quelques miserables restes de cette nation 
qui se sont dispersés dans les Bois et dans Des lieux, ou n’ayant plus 
de missionnaire qui leur reproche leurs desordres, Ils puissent sy laisser 
aller avec plus de Liberté. » ## Pourtant ces sauvages étaient chrétiens. 


Les Indiens n'étaient pas sans saisir le caractère artificiel de cette 
reconstitution, par l’ivresse, de l’ambiance de leur vie culturelle. Aussi 
développèrent-ils une agressivité chronique contre l’eau-de-vie. A plu- 
sieurs reprises, ils demandèrent qu'on défendit aux Français de leur 
donner ces boissons qui, disaient-ils, « nous tuent »%? Cette agressi- 
vité, ils la manifestèrent également contre les missionnaires, contre 


37 Marie de l’Incarnation à son fils, 1° septembre 1668, dans Richaudeau, 
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les marchands et leurs produits dont, par ailleurs, ils étaient incapables 
de se passer. Mais les Indiens n’étaient pas sufisamment aguerris pour 
mener une lutte victorieuse contre les Européens. Ils vérifièrent ce prin- 
cipe reconnu en anthropologie qu’une civilisation trop primitive, mise 
en contact direct avec une civilisation évoluée, est presque irrémédia- 
blement vouée à la destruction. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE LATIN WORLD 


Boal SALMON 


McMaster University 


The quest for the beginnings of the Latin world, and by Latin 
world I mean those regions of the globe where Latin in one of its 
various forms serves as the common speech, is or ought to be a matter 
of unusual interest in a country, one third of whose inhabitants use 
latter-day Latin as their mother tongue. Of course, in a way, the 
search is easy and can soon reach its goal. One could say, quite 
baldly, that it all started with Rome without adding anything further. 
And it is true that the earliest historical records for the use of Latin 
occur in a relatively small and compact area about half way down 
the Tyrrhenian coast of Italy, from where it set out on the triumphant 
march which was to carry it into all the non-Germanic portions of 
western Europe and thence across the seven seas into all the con- 
tinents save only Australia. (And, even there, it was [in the Duke of 
Wellington’s words] a damn near-run thing: La Perouse reached 
Botany Bay just a few hours after Governor Phillip). 


But while Rome is the beginning of the Latin world, the historian 
will hardly be content to let the matter rest there. He remembers that 
Rome was not always great and that there was nothing necessarily 
inevitable about the triumph of her language. Rome was not the 
only ancient city to attain more than local significance and to acquire 
a large dependent empire. Yet whereas the languages of Babylon 
and Susa played their part and then, as the poet says, became one 
with Nineveh and Tyre, passing into limbo until resurrected by Grote- 
fend and Rawlinson in the nineteenth century, the language of Rome 
never ceased to be spoken and continually made fresh conquests. The 
phenomenon deserves more than passing notice. 


Obviously it was the spread of Latin over Italy that paved the 
way for the wider dissemination. Had Latin not succeeded in pene- 
trating into every corner of Vergil’s Saturnian land, it would have 
remained at most a regional language, possibly even a non-literary 
patois; it might even have died out altogether. Essentially our task 
is to account for the Latinisation of Italy. 


But this is a task more simple to enunciate than to discharge. 
The process by which a language is submerged or survives in a given 
area is often far from easy to explain and may even be quite compli- 
cated. How are we to account for the rapid and virtually total eclipse 
of Latin itself in Roman Britain after the year 400 A.D.? What rea- 
sons explain the amazing tenacity with which Basque has maintained 
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itself (against the encroachments of Latin, be it noted) throughout 
the centuries? 


In ancient Italy Latin had no easy royal road to supremacy. Its 
rivals were many, and they were powerful and firmly rooted. They 
included Greek and Etruscan, Oscan and Umbrian, Messapic and 
Ligurian: and sooner or later Latin absorbed them all. No simple 
“frontier hypothesis” a la Turner will explain this astonishing out- 
come; for Latin had to make its way amongst peoples who were neither 
backward nor primitive. Curiously enough, its most stubborn oppo- 
nent was neither Greek, the world language, nor Etruscan, the vehicle 
of an unquestionably higher Kultur. It was Oscan, a language whose 
stamina and greater power to resist may be due to its wide geogra- 
phical extension. Oscan was spoken throughout Southern Italy (except 
in the “heel” and in the Greek coastal settlements) and even in a 
part of Sicily as well; moreover the dialects of Central Italy were 
closely related to it. So far as is known, it had no literature to speak 
of; yet, even so, its system of orthography was exact, not to say meti- 
culous. Evidently Oscan was a vehicle for diplomatic and commercial 
intercourse. True, it is related to Latin, and, although this is disputed, 
it may even belong to the same sub-group of Indo-European. But the 
philologists are agreed that the two languages had parted company 
before ever they entered Italy; and certainly, after their arrival in the 
peninsula, they had gone their separate ways. Hence outward resem- 
blances between the two languages are neither obvious nor numerous, 
so that it may well be doubted whether their respective speakers were 
aware of the relationship. For that matter, even if they had been 
aware of it, it does not follow that thereby assimilation of the one 
by the other would have been eased; the knowledge that English and 
German are related does not promote the absorption of one by the 
other today. All things considered, the ultimate triumph of Latin 
against such languages as Greek, Etruscan and Oscan may well be 
reckoned surprising. 


The usual view is that it was a combination of Roman military 
capacity and Roman political sagacity that won the primacy for 
Latin. And, broadly speaking, this is true. Nevertheless, as thus form- 
ulated, the statement is perhaps a little misleading insofar as it implies 
that the spread of Latin was a direct and immediate consequence of 
victories won on the field of battle or of treaties imposed upon Rome’s 
allies in Italy. i 


It is obvious that success in war does not automatically entail 
denationalisation of the defeated. It is no more true of language than 
it is of trade that it invariably follows the flag. Russia does not use 
a Scandinavian, nor Bulgaria a Mongolian tongue, and in Britain 
the English language survived 1066 and all that. Nevertheless it is 
true that arms can produce victories elsewhere than on the battlefield. 
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Of Rome’s military activities in Italy I would stress two whose 
contribution to the propagation of Latin was both great and direct. 
First, there was her despatch of Latin colonies to various strategic 
points throughout the peninsula, and secondly, there was her draconic 
subjugation in 211 B.C. of Capua, the spiritual capital of the Oscan- 
speaking world. 


The Latin colonies were urban settlements which Rome brought 
into being after successful warfaring and usually linked with herself 
by means of arterial highways, peopling them with soldier-settlers. 
Their primary purpose, as Machiavelli quite properly emphasized, was 
to consolidate territory that had been brought within Rome’s sphere 
of influence, protecting it against hostile neighbours and policing it 
against internal uprisings. Yet concurrently they must also have served 
as romanizing agents. For, although the Latin colonies, technically, 
were independent urban commonwealths, each of them having been 
established as a sovereign associate of Rome with a citizen body which 
was not entirely Roman in origin and which did not possess the Roman 
citizenship, they must nevertheless have maintained always close, and 
sometimes intimate, associations with Rome, since it was she who 
ultimately guaranteed their survival in the midst of a resentful and 
possibly hostile indigenous population. Of particular importance was 
their use of Latin; inevitably they used it, partly because the bulk 
of their settlers had originally come from Rome and knew it as their 
mother tongue, and partly because their remaining settlers had need 
of it as a lingua franca. Clearly the role of the Latin colonies in the 
latinisation of Italy must have been both immediate and marked. But 
no less clearly it was a role that was limited by the number of these 
settlements that Rome was either able or willing to found. She might 
not always be able herself to find the necessary manpower; or she 
might be reluctant to exacerbate Italian feelings by planting an exces- 
sive number. Then, too, not all of the colonies were equally good as 
latinizing agents since some of them had difficulty in maintaining 
themselves: the evidence suggests that (in Oscan-speaking districts 
particularly) colonies, so far from latinizing the nearby natives, tended 
rather to lose their own Latin character. Within these limitations, 
however, it is true that colonisation promoted latinisation. 


The defection and subsequent recovery and punishment of Capua 
at the end of the third century B.C. had something to do with the 
decline of Oscan. Capua was the big urban centre, the municipal 
metropolis from which Oscan influences radiated: the suppression of 
its civic institutions and its reduction to a very despised and dependent 
status after its short-lived attempt to support Hannibal dealt Oscan 
a blow whose effects were swift in coming. Less than a quarter of a 
century after Hannibal’s defeat neighbouring Cumae, possibly with 
the intention of emphasizing her complete dissociation from her dis- 
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graced sister city, petitioned Rome for permission to substitute Latin 
for Oscan as her official language. Exaggeration, however, should be 
avoided. Although Capua’s misfortune may have weakened, it cer- 
tainly did not extinguish Oscan. The overwhelming majority of the 
surviving documents in Oscan come from Campania, many of them 
actually from Capua, and most of them are later than 211 B.C. Clearly 
Oscan survived in Campania right down to the Christian era; at Pom- 
peii, in fact, it had not quite died out when Vesuvius buried the town 
on 24 August, A.D. 79. 


If it is right to direct attention to the military, it is no less apposite 
to mention the political factors that contributed to the spread of 
Latin. Many historians, needless to say, have studied and stressed 
them, and the part Rome’s organization of Italy played in romaniz- 
ing the peninsula has often received its due and even more than its 
due. 


Clearly the application of the divide et impera principle, the 
shrewd gradation of privileges accorded by Rome throughout Italy, the 
incorporation, during the two centuries between 381 B.C. and 188 B.C., 
of whole communities (or of certain classes within communities) into 
the Roman state (with either the full or the partial citizenship), the 
growing tendency after 188 B.C. for Rome to interfere in the local 
internal affairs of the “independent” Italian allies, the distribution of 
Roman state domain in allotments to individual Romans in various 
parts of Italy, — all of these things can fairly be described as political 
practices and they all helped to spread the knowledge, and use, of 
Latin. Not that, therefore, we should uncritically accept the picture, 
drawn by some scholars, of an Italy accepting, more or less contentedly, 
Roman political leadership. Unless human nature was very different 
then from what it is today, Roman supremacy must have irked the 
Italians profoundly from the very outset: that it irked them from the 
second century B.C. on, when Rome’s wars tended to be wars for the 
conquest of a Mediterranean empire rather than wars for the defence 
of Italy, is of course universally admitted. Apologists of Rome 
emphasize the fact that the Italian allies of Rome were, juristically 
speaking, sovereign states from whom Rome demanded no tribute 
or taxes. But the Italian allies themselves must have viewed the matter 
very differently. They must have been acutely conscious of the 
mortifying fact that, whatever the legal technicality, they were really 
much more like subjects than allies. A state that cannot decide its 
own foreign policy can hardly be regarded as sovereign; and a state 
that is obliged to supply troops for campaigns not of its own choosing 
and then pay the costs of their maintenance can only doubtfully be 
regarded as non-tributary. Nor could the Italians have acquiesced 
cheerfully in the Roman claim to interfere anywhere at all in Italy 
in order to preserve the maiestas populi Romani, since otherwise (so 
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the cool, but specious, argument ran) the security of Italy as a whole 
might be undermined. 


Italian resentment of Rome’s hegemony may not have taken the 
form of bitter and determined opposition to Rome’s language, possibly 
because Rome was wise enough to refrain from trying to force the 
issue: she did not seek to impose Latin contrary to the wishes of the 
locals. That is very far from saying, however, that the Italians were 
resigned, much less predisposed to its adoption. Nevertheless one can 
readily admit that Rome’s political methods in Italy did contribute, 
effectively and directly, to the emergence of Latin as the sole language 
of the peninsula. 


But the military and political activities of Rome are not the whole 
story. There were still other factors, not illegal it is true but at least 
extra legal even though it may not be very easy to identify, particularize 
and appraise them. If Latin did ultimately replace the motley variety 
of languages and dialects spoken in the Italian peninsula, an important 
reason for it was that Rome and the divers peoples of Italy, in Sir 
Winston Churchill’s wartime phrase, got more and more mixed up 
together, —and by no means merely at the official and governmental 
level. The intermingling of Romans and Italians was going on at the 
personal and private level too. That is why, even before the year 
300 B.C., prefects with plenipotentiary powers had had to be sent to 
Capua, Cumae, Antium and elsewhere to serve as international arbi- 
trators for settling the difficulties which could so easily arise between 
individuals belonging to different states and living under different 
systems of law. 


There must, of course, have been mutual contacts between the 
Italians themselves, as well as between Italians and Romans. Inter- 
course between the speakers of Greek, Etruscan and the other lan- 
guages was widespread and continuous, and yet not one of these 
languages managed to assert its supremacy: it was only Latin that 
succeeded in doing so. The explanation is that the interpenetration 
of Italians with other Italians was on a smaller scale than the inter- 
penetration of Italians with Romans. If the Italians tended to get 
more involved with the Romans than with one another, then it was 
due in part to something recently emphasized by a Danish scholar: 
viz. the populousness and the ubiquitousness of the Romans; in part 
to the effect that Rome’s military and political predominance had in 
directing and channelling Italian minds and thoughts towards herself; 
and in part to official discouragement by Rome of intra-Italian activities. 
The Italians became accustomed to look to Rome and to behave accord- 
ingly. We find them, for example, asking Rome to arbitrate in quarrels 
between themselves. Rome was not the capital of Italy, but she did 
became the social, and even the economic focus of Italy. 
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What happened in literature is suggestive in this connection. 
Before the year 200 B.C. or thereabouts, apparently none of the lan- 
guages of Italy, with the notable exception of Greek, could boast of 
a literature. When at the very end of the third century B.C. the Muse 
with winged tread made her way amongst Romulus’ warlike breed, 
Rome already bestrode the peninsula like a colossus, and it was her 
language that was used for fledgeling literary endeavours. Yet her own 
eminent sons showed little aptitude for letters: Roman aristocrats 
wielded the sword far more effectively than the pen. Actually it was 
Italians not Romans who brought Latin literature into being. Ennius, 
the father of Latin poetry, apparently had Messapic for his mother 
tongue, and he could also speak Greek and Oscan: yet, so far as we 
know, Latin was the only language he wrote in. The first dramas of 
any consequence in Latin came from the pen of a man whose native 
tongue was probably Umbrian. Lucilius, the creator of satire, came 
from a Latin colony and hence was probably Latin-speaking from 
birth, but the district he came from spoke Oscan. The father of Latin 
prose, Cato, was also Latin-speaking from birth (he came from Tus- 
culum), but it is significant that his most important, although unfor- 
tunately not his surviving, work dealt with the peoples of Italy and 
the people of Rome and their mutual interaction, without any men- 
tion of great Roman heroes. 


It may be that it had taken the Italians many long years to realize 
that their destiny was tied up irrevocably and ineluctably with that 
of Rome. The Romans themselves had probably had extremely limited 
horizons until about 300 B.C., by which time their wars with the 
Samnites had set them thinking in pan-Italic terms. But finally the 
conviction had grown that an Italy without Rome was as unthinkable 
as a Rome without Italy, and the conviction gradually strengthened 
and took hold. Hannibal was in large measure responsible. For 
although, even before his day, the contemporary evidence of Fabius 
Pictor (as preserved in Polybius’ roster of Italy’s fighting forces in 225 
B.C.) indicates a feeling of solidarity amongst the Italians when faced 
with an external threat, such a tendency on their part to unite could 
conceivably have been very short-lived had the impulse to it been 
nothing more than ephemeral and usually local Gallic raids. It was 
the action of Hannibal in spreading alarm and despondency through- 
out the Italian peninsula for fifteen gruelling years that caused Italian 
opinion to crystallize. Henceforth the Italians might not like Rome, 
they might even be sullenly jealous of her domination, but they could 
never forget that she and they were tied to one another. For weal or 
woe they were involved with her and she with them. 


In the military sphere, Italy’s inseparability from Rome resulted 
in the Italians participating, no matter how reluctantly, in the wars 
which won Rome her Mediterranean empire. Admittedly they served 
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in their own formations, and Livy’s off-hand remarks about Oscan- 
speaking units opposing Hannibal proves what could confidently have 
been expected: viz. that throughout the Mediterranean campaigns of 
the second century B.C. the various Italian contingents no more used 
Latin than the Turkish units in Korea used English. Nevertheless, 
when we read of a Paelignian outfit distinguishing itself in the fighting 
in Macedonia, we immediately get a vivid sense of battlefield camara- 
derie: and the free and easy association of the soldiers in the polyglot 
army must have accelerated the spread of Latin, since it was the 
language of the high command and the only language of universal 
application. 


In the civilian sphere, a similar situation obtained. Italians who 
were not Roman citizens presumably did not share, in any official 
capacity, in the life and administration of Rome’s Mediterranean 
empire. But in unofficial capacities they went to the provinces in 
large numbers. Between them, Hatzfeld, Frank and Gabba have 
demonstrated that a considerable proportion of the business men and 
traders (or should one say carpet-baggers?) who crowded into the 
provinces in the second century B.C. came from the Oscan-speaking 
and other districts of Italy: by the provincials, and even by Greek- 
using ancient writers, they were all alike described, indiscriminately 
if inaccurately, as Romans. Naturally, for Italians thus setting out 
to make their fortunes in Rome’s provinces, a knowledge of Latin 
was just as essential as is, for example, a knowledge of English for a 
Welshman migrating overseas today. No doubt for their day-to-day 
business contacts these Italian merchants also picked up the language 
of the provincials among whom they traded; and it is likely that, 
wherever there was a group of them from the same district of Italy, 
they used their original mother-tongue among themselves, just as 
highlanders on Cape Breton Island might use the Gaelic when en 
famille so to speak. The significant thing, however, is that for matters 
directly affecting their livelihood these Italians had accepted Latin 
as their language. 


Naturally it was, above all, in Italy itself that the affairs of 
Italians and Romans became more and more inextricably intermingled. 


From prehistoric times traffic had been going on amongst them. 
Besides the archaeological evidence, which Ryberg and others have 
assembled, one can mention the Via Salaria which carried the trade 
in salt from the mouth of the Tiber by way of Rome to the other 
side of the peninsula. There are likewise allusions in Livy and else- 
where to exchanges of goods and services between Campania and 
Rome in very early times, and I am not thinking merely of the book- 
peddling Sibyl from Cumae. Campania, along with industrialized 
Etruria, must have been a major factor in Rome’s war effort against 
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Hannibal. It was to facilitate trade with the Italians that Rome 
issued the silver denarius, her most celebrated coin, for the first time 
(in 187 B.C. or thereabouts). 


Commerce flourished also, as well as trade: we get a glimpse of 
it in Livy’s picture of Roman financiers using Latin and Italian agents 
in order to circumvent Roman laws against usury. In this matter of 
trade and commerce one should not overlook the role of the great 
toads. ‘True, as has already been suggested, these highways were con- 
structed primarily to serve military ends. But simultaneously they 
could and did serve other purposes as well. And all roads led to Rome. 


Social relationships likewise played their part. Intermarriage had 
certainly been going on from a very early period: Livy can describe 
Romans and Italians as adfinitatibus iuncti. There was, for instance, 
the wealthy Samnite, Otacilius, who sent his daughter to Rome to 
marry into the Roman governing class, well before the year 354 B.C. 
(the year of the earliest recorded official contact between Samnites 
and Romans). 


In the heyday of the Roman Republic in the second century B.C. 
limits on the extension of the Roman ius commercii and ius conubit 
may have placed some obstacles in the way of complete freedom of 
trade and intermarriage. And such exclusiveness may not have been 
entirely onesided: we are told that endogamy was the normal rule 
of at least one of the Italian tribes right down to the days of the 
Empire. On the other hand we are also told that some Italian com- 
munities were allowed to intermarry, just as they were allowed to 
trade, with Rome rather than with other Italian peoples. 


The Roman institution of clientela was especially important in 
bringing Italians into close and intimate relations with Romans. For 
the great aristocratic Roman houses did not serve as patrons only to 
Romans: their clients also included large numbers of Italians. In fact 
the Italians became themselves quite adept in the practice of clientela. 
Allusion has already been made to the disposition of Rome to in- 
corporate a whole class of local bigwigs from some Italian community 
into her own citizen body: the so-called Campanian Knights are per- 
haps the best known instance, but they are not the only one. The 
well-to-do Italian bourgeoisie, once it received Roman citizenship, 
showed a tendency to take up residence in Rome, especially after the 
tribute from the new Mediterranean provinces began to transform it 
into an opulent and monumental city. Simultaneously, however, they 
maintained estates in, and very close and constant connections with, 
their districts of origin, where they counted numerous clients: the 
family of Pompey the Great, with its extensive holdings in Picenum, 
will immediately spring to mind. The effect of all this in blending 
Italians and Romans may well be imagined. 
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Nor were trade and social connections the only things to bring 
Italians and Romans into close contact. Charity, and even crime, 
contributed to the fusion. Livy records occasions when the Romans 
helped Italian communities sorely stricken by natural calamities, such 
as floods or epidemics. As for crime, one thinks of the brigandage 
which had increased enormously with the growth in the second century 
B.C. of absentee-owned, slave-operated latifundia: clearly its control 
and suppression was a collective problem of public order throughout 
the peninsula as a whole. 


Then again there was the tendency for the Italians simply to 
take things for granted. A casual allusion in Appian reveals that they, 
no less than Roman citizens, enjoyed the usufruct of the Roman 
state domain. Possibly it was a right that they had simply assumed, 
just as they seem to have assumed the nght of migrating freely from 
one part of peninsular Italy to another. But they certainly seem to 
have enjoyed it. 


They even seem to have become actively involved in Rome’s 
domestic politics: more than once we hear of Roman political leaders 
bringing their Italian clientes, friends and supporters into the city, 
manifestly with a view to influencing proceedings in the assembly 
(precisely how is not certain. The Italians assuredly did not have the 
legal right to vote in a Roman assembly). 


The ultimate common origin of the Romans and most Italians 
had bequeathed unto them all some sort of common heritage. At all 
times their respective ways of life showed similarities. Italians in general 
and not just the Romans alone had the habit of sending out colonies. 
Oscan nomenclature strongly resembled Roman. Documents such as 
those from Gubbio in Umbria and Agnone in Samnium show that the 
religious attitudes of at least some of the Italians were basically not 
unlike those of the Romans in the days before all Italy became per- 
meated with Hellenic conceptions of deity. 


This sharing of some common practices no doubt conditioned the 
various peoples of Italy, including the Romans, for the ultimate merg- 
ing of their identities. It is, however, improbable that we ought to 
attach undue importance to it, at any rate for the period before the 
second century B.C. It is obvious that even in the early period the 
Romans were very conscious of their kinship with the Latins (as well 
they might be seeing that they all spoke Latin), and it is no less 
obvious that they regarded the Sabines as somehow connected with 
themselves, even though they had at one time had their own non- 
Latin language. But it seems unlikely that the Romans from the 
outset entertained similar feelings for the other inhabitants of Italy: 
in the case of the Etruscans, at least, for all their borrowings from 
them in both material and spiritual spheres, they surely must have 
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been acutely aware of differences, and it would not be surprising if 
they found certain features of the Etruscan civilisation positively 
repugnant, its demon-filled eschatology for instance. 


By the second century B.C., however, the inhabitants of the 
peninsula had apparently come to feel some sense of ethnic relation- 
ship. According to Polybius the Oscan-speaking Mamertines of Sicily 
were already claiming kinship with the Romans in the third century. 
Velleius Paterculus, who may of course be merely reflecting an opinion 
which had become fashionable by A.D. 30, makes the Italians say 
that they are men of the same race and blood as the Romans; and 
according to Appian, writing about a century after Velleius, Tiberius 
Gracchus agreed that the Italians were kinsmen of the Romans. Cer- 
tainly it is reasonable to believe that by the second century B.C. the 
Romans must have felt much more closely akin to the Italian who 
was not a Roman citizen than to, say, a Levantine freedman who 
was. But, even in the second century B.C. and indeed in the first 
as well, the force of local patriotism remained very strong everywhere 
in Italy; and we might be justified in thinking that any feeling of 
relationship that existed by then was due not so much to a knowledge 
of common origins as to the revelation of common practices and com- 
mon outlook, a revelation which the increasingly close association of 
Romans and Italians helped spread. On the whole it is probably true 
to say that what was chiefly responsible for the way that the whole, 
everyday existence of the Italians became, as it were, blurred and 
muddled with that of the Romans was geographical proximity: constant 
and enduring physical contact led to progressive assimilation. This may 
be not only the simplest, but also the truest, explanation. 


In any case, whatever the reason or reasons, it is certain that a 
kind of interfusion was continually in process, and as time went on 
this made it more and more difficult to render unto the Italians the 
things that were Italian and unto the Romans the things that were 
Roman. By the beginning of the last century B.C. the convergence 
had proceeded so far that although Roman legal ingenuity was still 
capable of unravelling and disentangling the Roman and Italian strains 
in the amalgam that made up the population of Italy, it had become 
dificult in some ways to distinguish many Italians from Romans 
except in law. By then the latinisation of the whole peninsula had 
made great strides: the language was even making inroads on small 
and remote communities near the very heart and centre of Oscan- 
pe Italy, to judge from the long inscription found at Lucanian 

antia. 


And it was precisely at this juncture that the Romans, either 
through arrogance or selfishness or both, attempted to draw clear-cut 
distinctions and to differentiate sharply between themselves and their 
fellow-inhabitants of Italy. The immediate consequence was the out- 
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break, late in the year 91 B.C., of the Social War, in which the Italian 
allies, or more accurately those from Oscan districts, were not so much 
seeking to cut the shackles that bound them to Rome, but on the 
contrary were rather demanding that the process of their own assimila- 
tion, instead of having a halt called to it, should be carried through 
to its logical conclusion. It is noteworthy that so many of them had 
by now adopted Latin that many of the coins issued by the insurgents 
bore Latin legends rather than Oscan. It took less than twelve months 
of fighting for the Romans to realize how misguided they had been 
in trying to put back the clock. Already in 90 B.C. they began enact- 
ing that series of measures which were to make all inhabitants of 
peninsular Italy legally indistinguishable from Roman citizens. There- 
with they sounded the death-knell of the non-Latin languagues of 
Italy. After the Social War Latin became the official tongue of all 
the Italian tribes and communities: as a consequence Oscan and 
Umbrian, Etruscan and Messapic and the rest soon died out. The 
native languages must have lingered on for a while in the more remote 
country districts, just as Wendish lingers on amongst the Lusatian 
Sorbs of Germany. But such survivals were freaks, the Greek of Naples 
being the exception to prove the rule. And even these remaining 
non-Latin pockets of Italian population, no matter how diversified 
and variegated they were in some respects (e.g. in municipal constitu- 
tions), became quickly and thoroughly Roman in outlook, even if not 
for the time being in language. How quickly and how thoroughly 
is revealed by the famous remark of Cicero, who as a youth had him- 
self fought in the Social War: he avers that every Italian has two 
patriae, the one local, — the place where he was born; and the other 
legal, — Rome, the communis patria of all. À few years later Caesar 
Augustus made himself master of the Roman state: his claim that he 
did so with the support of tota Italia suggests that by then Rome and 
Italy had really become one. 


Thus Rome had unified the peninsula linguistically and senti- 
mentally as well as militarily and politically; and the stage was set 
for that transplantation of Latin that was to take it eventually from 
the banks of the Tiber to the banks of the Rhine and the Danube, 
the Amazon and the Plata, the Congo and the Mississippi, — and last 
but not least to the banks of our own mighty St. Lawrence. 


PIERRE BAYLE: 
SKEPTICAL PROPHET OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


Richard M. SAUNDERS 


University of Toronto 


Frederick the Great of Prussia, chief of the enlightened despots 
of the eighteenth century, took time from the pressing affairs of war 
and state in the early 1760’s to bring out a book of selections from 
Pierre Bayle’s Dictionnaire historique et critique. ‘To the Prussian 
philosopher-king Bayle’s work was “dies schätzbare Denkmal unsres 
Zeitalters” which he proposed to rescue from burial in private libraries 
in order that the authors demonstration of sound reasoning and 
wonderful logic should become a model for as many men as possible. 
“Er ist”, says Frederick, “ein Brevier des gesunden Menschenver- 
standes und die niitzlichste Lektiire ftir Personen jedes Ranges und 
Standes”.1 


Frederick’s tribute to Bayle fell on many a willing ear. Those 
wealthy enough to own private libraries had indeed been purchasing 
the Dictionnaire, as Daniel Mornet was to rediscover when he made 
a study of the catalogues of some hundreds of these libraries a few 
years ago and found Bayle’s massive volumes to be the work most 
frequently listed. Mornet concluded from his study that Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire was probably “la plus grande œuvre” of the first half 
of the eighteenth century? 


To Voltaire as to Frederick this conclusion of a twentieth century 
historian would have appeared eminently satisfactory for “the King 
of the philosophes” accorded to Pierre Bayle the title of “l’avocat- 
général des philosophes”, and spoke of his “réputation immortelle” 8 
Diderot added his tribute when he remarked that Bayle had few 
equals in the art of reasoning, perhaps no superior# That the Ency- 
clopedists, Diderot and d’Alembert in the lead, and many others 
of their temper made evident use of Bayle’s great collection there is 
no doubt. In the opinion of Gustave Lanson the Dictionnaire was 
the arsenal from which came nearly all “l’érudition philosophique, 
historique, philologique, théologique” with which the philosophes 


1 Frederick the Great, “Vorrede zum Auszug aus dem _historisch-kritischen 
Worterbuch von Bayle”, Werke (Berlin 1913), VIII, 40. 


2 Daniel Mornet, La pensée française au 18° siècle (Paris 1938), 31. 


3 Voltaire, “Poème sur le désastre de Lisbonne”, Œuvres complètes (Paris 
1877-85), IX, 476, note 1. 


4 Diderot, Art. “Pyrrhonienne”, Encyclopédie, Œuvres (Paris 1876), XVI, 490. 
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armed themselves in their fight against the Church and religion.> But 
to Frederick, to Voltaire, to the makers of the Encyclopedia and 
how many others, Bayle’s work was more than an arsenal, it was a 
model. Voltaire summarized this view in verse: 


«J’abandonne Platon, je rejette Epicure, 

Bayle en sait plus qu’eux tous; je vais le consulter : 
La balance à la main, Bayle enseigne à douter. 

Assez sage, assez grand pour être sans système...» 6 


This attitude of mind Emile Faguet aptly fixed in his characterization 
of Bayle’s Dictionnaire as “the Bible of the eighteenth century”.” 


Could Pierre Bayle have lived long enough to see his reputation 
mount so high he would likely have been both highly pleased and 
grimly amused. The tributes to his logic and his reasoning power 
might have reminded him of an entry in his personal journal made 
after his renunciation of Catholicism — his second alteration of religion 
in a year— “Année 1669, le mardi 19 de mars, changement de reli- 
gion ... le lendemain je repris l’étude de logique” These are scarcely 
the words of a prodigal Huguenot son returning to the faith of his 
father. They are rather those of a man to whom religion is becoming 
of steadily lessening importance, and who will henceforth channel his 
unquenchable intellectual curiosity into the realm of philosophic 
enquiry. The decision so to direct his life was confirmed when he 
chose to become a professor of philosophy rather than a Huguenot 
minister.® 


But the man in whom religious fervor was waning and who sought 
an easier field of intellectual endeavor in philosophy was not to escape 
the impact of religious and political strife. Having fled France as a 
telapsed heretic in 1669 Bayle was again forced into exile in 1681 
when Sedan, where he was teaching in the Protestant Academy, was 
annexed by Louis XIV. He joined the stream of refugees flowing 
into the Netherlands where, through the intercession of a friendly 
Dutch student, he became Professor of Philosophy and History at 
the new academy, L’Ecole IIlustre, in Rotterdam. 


For a professor interested primarily in research and writing, as 
Bayle was, the situation in Rotterdam was nearly ideal. He had seven 
hours of lectures a week instead of the twenty at Sedan, and he 
was paid a comfortable salary of 500 guilders a year by the city. He 


5 Gustave Lanson, Histoire illustrée de la littérature francaise (Paris 1923), 
11256: 
6 Voltaire, op. cit., 476-7. 

7 Emile Faguet, Le dix-huitième siècle. Etudes littéraires (Paris 1890), I. 

8 Cited in Charles Lenient, Etude sur Bayle (Paris 1855), 26. 

9 For the facts of Bayle’s life see: P. André, La jeunesse de Bayle, tribun 
de la tolérance (Genève 1953); C. Lenient, op. cit.; H. Robinson, Bayle the Sceptic 
(New York 1931). 
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had thus a great deal of leisure to devote to the intellectual interests 
that were his real concern. That he was pleased with his situation 
is evident in his refusal of an offer of advancement elsewhere. He 
explained his refusal thus: [At Rotterdam] “Je me lève et je me 
couche quand je veux; je sors si je veux et je ne sors point si je ne 
veux pas, excepté les deux jours de leçons.” 1° 


Obviously Bayle was now free to throw the bulk of his effort 
into the cause which was beginning to emerge as the chosen purpose 
of his life, a crusade to win men to doubt. He who could not persuade 
himself to become a minister of Protestantism was to develop into a 
fervent preacher of doubt. 


The crusader openly turned his guns upon traditional beliefs 
for the first time as the result of the occurrence of a comet in 1680. 
Aroused to vehement protest by the popular reactions to this phe- 
nomenon he issued in his Pensées diverses, écrites à l’occasion de la 
Comète qui parut au mois de Décembre, 1680 a blast against the then 
common idea that comets presage evil. Though written at Sedan the 
first important work from Bayle’s pen was not published until 1682 
when he had found refuge in Rotterdam. It is significant because 
of what it reveals of the author’s views and methods. And because 
of the ready reception it received it is regarded as one of the most 
representative works of the dawn of Enlightenment. 


The drift of Bayle’s thinking in the direction of skepticism is 
evident. He has read Plutarch and Cicero, Charron and La Mothe le 
Vayer; above all, Descartes and Montaigne; indeed he is said to have 
known the writings of the last almost by heart. Now he brings this 
attitude to bear in the Pensées diverses where he insists that the occur- 
rence of comets is a perfectly natural event in full accordance with 
the general laws of nature, having for humanity only the significance 
of showing how the Author of Nature follows always the great high- 
way of law which He has Himself laid down. It is, therefore, no 
belittling of Providence to find natural causes for such events, “car 
en bonne Philosophie la Nature n’est autre chose que Dieu lui-même 
agissant ...” Indeed, the regular ways of Nature are as much evidence 
of the powers of God as any miracles since it is, for example, as dif- 
ficult “de former un homme par la voie de la génération, que de 
ressusciter un mort’. 


The argument for natural law was accompanied by a long digres- 
sion on the absurdity of pagan miracles, and by a discussion of the 
real and supposed relation of atheism to morality which permitted 
many chances of left-handed attack upon orthodox views. Concealed 


10 Cited in C. Serrurier, Pierre Bayle en Hollande (Lausanne 1912), 46. 
11 Pierre Bayle, Pensées diverses... Œuvres (La Haye 1727), II, 60-1. 
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attack of this kind was to become characteristic of Bayle. The book 
was markedly successful, going through four French editions in Bayle’s 
lifetime, and before 1750 seeing nine editions in French and an English 
translation. Although the book was anonymous at first appearance 
Bayle was soon known as the author through the indiscretion of a 
friend to whom he had shown the manuscript. 


Once he was launched upon a crusade for the exposing of human 
error Bayle quickly found himself in the midst of controversy. Far 
from shunning such polemics he welcomed all opportunities to advance 
the cause. Hence, a tide of writing — books, pamphlets, letters — began 
to flow from the secluded study in Rotterdam. 


Bayle’s first sharp encounter came when Pere Maimbourg, a 
Jesuit who was royal historiographer of France, published an Histoire 
du Calvinisme as part of the current attack upon the Huguenots. 
Bayle seized the chance and made a reply, a Critique générale of 
Maimbourg’s work which appeared anonymously in 1682. To an 
historian it is of great interest that, although pivotal religious points 
are discussed, the main line of attack in Bayle’s Critique is that the 
royal historiographer is a bad historian, and that this fact invalidates 
his whole work. The charge is that Maimbourg is so much a creature 
of his feelings that he cannot see the facts of history as they really 
are. Bayle professes pity for “un Historien, qui se laisse entrainer 
misérablement à la colère, par des préjugés d’éducation, par des 
motifs humains, et par cent autres illusions indignes de l'Homme”, 
and concludes that “le bon sens veut qu’on n’ajoute point de foi à 
un Historien, qui est si peu Maitre de sa préoccupation, que sa colère 
et sa haine sautent aux yeux de tout le monde.” !? 


Bayle, soon known as the author of this Critique through the 
indiscretion of a publisher, saw his attack go to three editions in 
two years. He had registered a popular success to the great annoyance 
of his Huguenot colleague, Jurieu, whose long and heavy criticism of 
Maimbourg’s book was a complete dud, and to the rage of Père 
Maimbourg who made no direct reply but who took steps that resulted 
in the issuance of a royal order in 1683 commanding Bayle’s Critique 
to be torn to pieces and burnt by the public hangman, and requiring 
that the death penalty be administered to anyone found guilty of 
selling it in France. 


The revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, and the associated 
persecution of the Huguenots which brought death and suffering to 
Bayle’s family in France aroused him as nothing else was ever to do. 
Normally a man in whom ironic analysis and sardonic amusement 
predominate over strong feeling he was on this occasion moved to 


12 Bayle, Critique générale de l'Histoire... de M. Maimbourg, Œuvres, I, 10. 
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an expression of explosive bitterness. The pamphlet, Ce que c’est que 
la France toute Catholique sous le règne de Louis le Grand, published 
at the moment of greatest heat, is vitriolic. The longer and soberer 
Commentaire philosophique, largely written and published in 1686, 
is still sharp and bitter. The latter book is the important one, and 
is regarded as one of the most significant discussions of tolerance in 
any language. 


In this book the argument for toleration centers upon the con- 
cept of “la conscience errante”, an idea already used by Bayle in his 
criticism of Maimbourg. This is the idea that all men are liable to 
error in their thinking, that consequently no one can claim finality, 
and that error must be allowed for or tolerated if true freedom of 
thought is to exist. Applied to religion Bayle concluded that this 
meant that religious views, like all the opinions of men, are only an 
individual matter. If our opinions come to us properly under the 
aegis of reason and natural light, nevertheless allowance for error 
is as necessary to the use of reason as allowance for evil is in the 
practice of freedom. In any event men are really responsible to God 
not to men in matters of conscience, and every man who makes an 
honest effort to use his reason is orthodox in the eyes of God, and 
consequently “...la conscience erronée doit procurer à l’erreur les 
mêmes prérogatives, secours, et caresses, que la conscience orthodoxe 
procure a la vérité’.13 ‘This individualistic and relativistic argument 
is one to which present-day ears are well accustomed; to Bayle’s 
generation it was revolutionary. 


To the appeal for a recognition of the right of toleration of “la 
conscience errante”, he added the argument of our limited knowledge 
of other people’s minds and the assertion that intolerance is funda- 
mentally wrong because it breeds hypocrisy and irreligion. This last 
point he sharpened with a prophecy that the existing religious persecu- 
tion in France would wreak havoc in the realm of orthodox religion 
and would evoke a great plea for the support of natural religion in 
the place of cults that sow eternally the seed of war, carnage, and 
injustice; a prophecy, incidentally, which accorded closely with the 
devout Feénelon’s estimate of the same situation. Bayle was coming 
to the position of setting danger to public peace and security as the 
true test of tolerance. He makes it plain that, whereas public security 
and the majesty of the law must be upheld, so far as he is concerned 
diversity of opinion does not endanger these and persecution of 
opinions must, therefore, be deemed illegitimate; indeed, in persecu- 
tion lies the real threat to the security of the state.14 


13 This argument developed in detail and with lavish illustration in the 
Commentaire and its Supplément. See especially Commentaire philosophique, 
2° partie, Ch. VIII, Œuvres, II, 422-7. 


14 Bayle, Idem, Ch. VI, Œuvres, II, 415-9. 
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Bayle’s Commentaire philosophique had a marked influence upon 
eighteenth century thought. It must be ranked with Locke’s Letter 
on Toleration, published three years after Bayle’s work. In the famous 
article on tolerance in the Encyclopédie, the reader in the end is 
referred to Bayle’s Commentaire where, he is told, “ce beau génie 
s’est surpassé”.15 To the English historian Lecky the Commentaire 
formed “more than any other work the foundation of modern 
rationalism” .1® 


During these same years Bayle’s European reputation was being 
considerably extended by a venture into journalism for in 1684 he 
founded the Nouvelles de la République des Lettres in Amsterdam. 
This journal achieved a wide circulation. Since it was a book review 
digest it enabled Bayle to display his remarkable capacity for analysis 
and summary, and also to follow his particular interests. The Royal 
Society in London congratulated him on this endeavor and proposed 
a regular correspondence. He was even commended by the Académie 
française and read widely in France despite a legal ban. The large 
correspondence which he maintained in his editorial capacity is one 
of the most interesting records of the intellectual life of the times. 
However, after three years of success Bayle decided that this venture 
was not wholly to his taste and turned over the journal to other 
hands. 


In all of his publications the unorthodox trend of Bayle’s thinking 
was evident. Hence, there arose a strong current of hostile opinion 
in Holland as well as in France. But whereas French authorities were 
limited to burning or banning his books, those in Holland could take 
more direct action. Jurieu, leading preacher of the exiled Huguenots 
in Holland and Bayle’s long-time teaching colleague, vigorously took 
up the cudgels against his associate. Personal animosity no doubt 
sharpened the conflict between the two men, especially on Jurieu’s 
part, but the latter’s concern over Bayle’s heterodoxy was just as real 
and intense as was that of Catholic leaders in France. Jurieu’s case 
was strengthened when Bayle became suspected by the governing 
authorities of spreading dangerous political ideas. In war-time this 
was a very serious charge. Consequently in 1693 Bayle was dismissed 
from his professorship because of the “dommage qu’un maitre, nour- 
rissant des opinions dangereuses, pourrait causer a la tendre jeunesse”. 
The “plusieurs theses dangereuses” in his books were made grounds 
for action, and he was finally forbidden to give even private lessons 
in philosophy.17 


15 Art. “Tolérance”, Encyclopédie, ou Dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, des 
arts et des métiers (Geneve 1778-1779). 
16 W. E. H. Lecky, History of Rationalism in Europe (London 1865), II, 64. 


17 Cited in Serrurier, op. cit., 159. 
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Since the attack did not go beyond this point he was able to 
go on living in Rotterdam. His tastes being simple, he could manage 
on a reduced income, and when the affair had blown over he appears 
to have been glad to be free of formal obligations. In fact, the new- 
found freedom from classes and lectures was so much to his liking 
he made no effort to get a new post, saying in explanation that he 
really had no love of the conflicts, intrigues and “les Entre-mangeries 
Professorales” which prevail in academic circles.18 He would stay clear 
of these. The truth was he was now free to embark upon the great 
work of his life, the Dictionnaire historique et critique. 


For the purpose of the Baylean crusade a more suitable instru- 
ment could scarcely have been found. The Dictionnaire, in reality 
an encyclopedia, was to be far more than a well of information. It 
became a vast storehouse of every argument and illustration that the 
indefatigable author-editor could devise or discover with which to 
castigate those people and institutions, those ideas and principles 
which he disliked. Everything he thought of as superstition, error, 
prejudice, injustice and unreason is heaped with scorn. The spirit 
which pervades the whole work is pointedly revealed in a letter writ- 
ten to a cousin in 1692. Bayle says in this, 


« Environ le mois de décembre 1690, je formai le dessein de composer 
un dictionnaire critique, qui contiendrait un recueil des fautes qui ont 
été faites, tant par ceux qui ont tait des dictionnaires que par d’autres 
écrivains, et qui réduirait sous chaque nom d’homme ou de ville les fautes 
concernant cet homme ou cette ville...» 19 


Thus for Bayle the Dictionnaire was conceived originally as an instru- 
ment for the exposal of the faults of writers. In actuality it would 
become a mirror of the errors of man. 


Although this work was offered to the public as an encyclopedia 
Bayle made no attempt to be encyclopedic. He wrote only about 
what interested him, i.e., mostly about philosophy, religion and recent 
history, and excused himself for this by saying that he was merely 
trying to correct Moréris Grand Dictionnaire historique. Patently 
this was an excuse to enable him to do what he pleased, and, in fact, 
he proceeded throughout with the utmost freedom of form and 
content. An article was usually just a pretext for Bayle’s remarks. 
These comments, which constitute the overwhelming mass of the 
material, are in the notes and not in the body of the text. No doubt 
this procedure was a prudent device for baffling potential critics and 
foes but it also reflects a lifelong habit of approaching serious subjects 
in an indirect and devious manner. His cunning interweaving of 
traditional and unconventional opinions on dangerous subjects made 


18 Bayle to M. Minutoli, March 8, 1694, in Œuvres, IV, 703-4. 
19 Cited in P. Hazard, La crise de la conscience européenne, I, 140. 
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the reading of Bayle’s articles fascinating riddles to his contemporaries. 
The popularity of this pursuit was not unlike the passion for detective 
stories today, and, then as now, the persistent reader was sure to 
discover the murderer in the end. 


In some ways the Dictionnaire fails to reflect the new develop- 
ments in ideological fashion. For instance, there is little mention 
of natural science. Bayle was not interested. In a highly literary age 
literature has a small part in this work. On the other hand Bayle’s 
strong emphasis on recent history and the contemporary scene, — 
over two-thirds of the articles concern persons of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, — mirrors faithfully the growing inclination to 
forget the remoter past, to emphasize present and future. Bayle, it 
is true, had originally intended to deal more fully with the ancients 
but gave this up as poor business, unappealing to the public and 
unlikely to sell. He slighted the Middle Ages thoroughly, and dealt 
with only those Biblical characters that suited his aims. Clearly he 
sensed and he sympathized with the dawning triumph of the “moderns” 
over the “ancients”. Despite any gaps the measure of Bayle’s attune- 
ment with the spirit of a new age may be seen in the immediate and 
enormous success of the Dictionnaire. The demand for the first 
volume exceeded the supply before the second was published. The 
immediate favor accorded this work was but the start for it was 
greeted with a steadily mounting enthusiasm which was to make this 
sprawling publication indeed “the Bible of the eighteenth century”. 


Favor was not unaccompanied, however, by opposition and the 
stronger the approval the fiercer became criticism and attack. French 
publishers, seeking to issue an edition in France, found the Chancellor 
requiring an examination of the work before granting allowance. But 
the report, made by Abbé Renaudot of the Académie frangaise, was 
highly unfavorable, condemning the Dictionnaire as licentious, obscene 
and irreligious. Publication was forbidden. In Holland Jurieu took 
up the attack. Using mostly Renaudot’s arguments he accused Bayle 
anonymously in 1697 of being “a finished Pyrrhonian, or a Deist, 
whose general aim is the ruin of all faith and all religion”.*° Bayle, 
aware of his accuser’s identity, poked fun at him in a later edition of 
the Dictionnaire and issued a pamphlet in direct reply. But his 
opponent had the authorities behind him. Summoned before the 
Walloon Consistory at Rotterdam Bayle was officially warned, and 
told that he would have to revise certain articles, notably the ones 
on David, Epicurus, the Manichaeans, Pyrrho, and others. He paid 
little heed to the warning, giving hardly more than lip-service to the 
revision. Indeed, in the case of the article on David he used the attack 
to foster publicity for his own views. 


20 Cited in Robinson, 144, 
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Both those who praised and those who attacked saw in the 
Dictionnaire an instrument of negation and destruction. Those who 
were reacting against the authoritarianism of Louis XIV, against all 
authority and tradition, received Bayle’s mockery with delighted 
approval. They would readily have approved Professor Howard 
Robinson’s judgment that whereas the Dictionnaire may have proven 
a severe emetic the patient was the better for it.24 Those others, how- 
ever, who saw their world tumbling about their heads regarded Bayle’s 
work as a diabolical invention; and many, who were not unsympathetic 
to his criticism of existing conditions and views, were convinced that 
his attitude, his method, his principles and conclusions were alike 
ruinous, leading not to truth and sound reform but to chaos and 
confusion. 


The immediate popularity of Bayle’s Dictionnaire is compre- 
hensible in a generation that was repudiating one faith and had not 
yet confessed to a new one. Bayle’s temper fitted the mood of such 
a period. But the Dictionnaire as “the Bible of the eighteenth century”, 
of the philosophes, of the Enlightenment, is incomprehensible, except 
as the later period remained still an age of transition, of negation, 
with the work of destruction still incomplete. That such a situation 
did exist until the Revolution is true, of course. It is likewise true, 
it seems, that Bayle’s successors took from his work much that he 
did not intend, or used only those parts which suited them and 
utilized his authority to uphold a new faith, a new system, which 
he would have been the first to deny and to mock. 


Yet, to a later generation caught up in a fever of optimism, of 
devotion to the idea of progress, of conviction of the rightness of 
Descartes’ promise that men by the right use of reason might become 
“the lords and possessors of nature”,?? there could be little hesitation 
or query about the using of the Baylean purge. It was manifest to 
them that its only result must be to clear the way for a new and 
better world. Keen-eyed Voltaire understood that Bayle, “le plus 
grand dialecticien qui ait jamais écrit, n’a fait qu’apprendre à dou- 
ter”,? and both he and Frederick the Great valued Bayle for his 
throwing doubt upon all systematizers, starting with Plato and Aris- 
totle. Still, for them it was part of the great crusade. As Frederick 
said in a letter to Voltaire about his edition of Baylean excerpts, 
“...ce ne sont que de légères chiquenaudes que j’applique sur le nez 
de Vinf...; il n'est donné qu’à vous de l’écraser” 24 Yes, “écraser 
Yinfame”, this is the watchword, the crusade and the dream. Crush 
the world of unreason, clear away the rotten past that is holding 


21 Robinson, 194. 

22 René Descartes, Discours de la Méthode, Œuvres et Lettres (Paris 1952), 168 
23 Voltaire, op. cit., 468. ‘ | 
24 Frederick to Voltaire, Nov. 25, 1765, Correspondance, Œuvres, XLIV, 118. 
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down the present and the gates will open on a brave, new world. 
While the introspective Diderot might balance between a desire to 
use Baylean iconoclasm to smash religious bonds and a fear of Baylean 
skepticism as a dangerous tool;*5 while Jean-Jacques Rousseau could 
issue a thumping assault upon Bayle and his method of doubt,?¢ the 
use of the skeptic’s purge became the order of the day, and the con- 
viction grew that its use was preliminary to the ushering in of some- 
thing like Utopia. 


It was the weapons of doubt and skepticism that they found 
in Bayle’s arsenal which formed unquestionably the main attraction 
of his work to eighteenth-century admirers. Only, when they chose 
to believe that with such weapons they were clearing the way for the 
founding of some new Utopia, they went off the Baylean track for 
Bayle had no faith whatsoever in Utopias of any kind. This most 
failed to see. When Bayle exhibited a strong hatred of ecclesiasticism, 
a profound distrust of ecclesiastical authorities, when he lavished 
pages on the uncovering of irregularities in the lives of ecclesiastics 
they felt that progress was being made. When he used article after 
article to wage a thorough debunking campaign against the Bible 
they were delighted. His ceaseless discussion of oracles, aimed at 
showing that credulity amongst pagans was not dissimilar to that 
amongst Christians, was accepted as a victory for reason and science. 


The men of the Enlightenment, who claimed to be proponents 
of Bayle’s ideas, deliberately overlooked or blindly failed to see that 
the weapon they eagerly seized and used with such avidity against 
revealed religion, ecclesiastical authority and other things that they 
did not like could be as easily used against themselves and all they 
revered, indeed, was so used by Bayle. 


As early as 1673 Bayle had written a letter in which he declared 
Pyrrhonism to be “la chose la plus commode” in the world since it 
enabled one to discuss and to criticize with the minimum of trouble. 
“En un mot, vous contestez; et vous daubez sur toutes choses tout 
votre saoul, sans craindre la peine du Talion.” As practitioners of 
this mode he cited Montaigne, Plutarch, Socrates, Cicero, La Mothe 
le Vayer and others. The note of approval is evident in the terms 
in which he discusses these men, and he clearly feels a pull in their 
direction.27 From this youthful inclination Bayle seems never to have 
deviated. It became gradually a fixed habit of mind, a favored 
approach to all questions. His was a mind that would not or could 


25 Diderot, Cf. plea for iconoclasts in “Salon de 1765”, Œuvres, X, 391, with 
warning against skepticism in Art. “Pyrrhonienne”, Encyclopédie, Œuvres, XVI, 
471-492. 

26 J.-J. Rousseau, Emile, Œuvres (Paris 1846), II, 600 and Note 1. 

27 Bayle to M. Minutoli, Jan. 31, 1673, in Œuvres, IV, 535-9. 
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not believe. He seemed to fear commitment or attachment to either 
persons or ideas. Always he was ready to ridicule, facing life in a 
spirit of levity and mockery. His genius lay in his ability to analyze, 
to criticize, to poke fun. He became known as a man who could 
expose all the difficulties in any situation or problem.?* Bring them 
out, yes; but resolve them, no. Bayle’s was an ideal that made a 
virtue of irresolution. 


More perceptive philosophes like Diderot read Bayle, laughed 
with him, used his arguments and warned against the corrosive effects 
of skepticism. Others simply assumed that their path, their goals, 
were those of this popular author. This they did in spite of his paying 
scant attention to their touchstone of progress, the development of 
science. His failure to offer incense at that altar, they overlooked. 
And they did not notice that though he sympathized with the moderns 
in their war upon the ancients he did not claim, as they did, that the 
victory of the moderns would mean progress. In fact, Bayle contended 
that “La vie humaine n’est presque autre chose qu’un combat conti- 
nuel des passions avec la conscience, dans lequel celle-ci est presque 
toujours vaincue”;*® and that “L’homme est un animal incorrigible; 
il est aujourd’hui aussi méchant qu'aux premiers siècles” .30 


Disregard of science and disbelief in progress were associated in 
Bayle’s mind with a sardonic evaluation of humankind for he shared 
neither philosophe rationalist optimism nor Rousseauan belief in the 
natural goodness of man. He might sometimes assert that in matters 
of morality we should be content with common sense, and that 
examples of good conduct are to be found in every country, age and 
religion, thereby causing his reader to feel that he supported the 
concept of natural morality believed to be common to all reasonable 
men. So he did, in theory; the only trouble in his mind was to find 
the reasonable and sensible men. They were everywhere and at all 
times extremely few; nor was this paucity to yield to the tutelage of 
reason. Man on the whole was to Bayle a vain, weak, ignorant medio- 
crity, ruled largely by passion and instinct. 


True it is that he repeatedly counsels men to be reasonable, 
but he scarcely expects them to be so. He lays down precepts of 
reliance upon clear thinking and learning from experience whereby 
men may improve their lot, and he then devotes the whole, vast 
Dictionnaire to demonstrate that they neither learn from nor act 
upon such precepts. Even reason and good principles, we are told, 
may lead men astray as easily as they set them aright. 


28 Cf. J. Delvolve, Religion critique et philosophie positive chez Pi B 
(Paris 1906), 2° partie, Ch. XI; and Lenient, op. cit., 104. Fe aint? 
wt ele Art. “Hélène”, Dictionnaire historique et critique (Paris 1820), 

30 Cited in Lenient, 141. 
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«En un mot, le sort de l’homme est dans une si mauvaise situation que 
les lumières qui le délivrent d’un mal le précipitent dans un autre. 
Chassez l'ignorance et la barbarie, vous faites tomber les supersti- 
tions, et la sotte crédulité du peuple si fructueuse à ses conduc- 
teurs, qui abusent après cela de leur gain pour se plonger dans 
l’oisiveté et dans la débauche; mais en éclairant les hommes sur ces 
désordres, vous leur inspirez l’envie d'examiner tout, ils épluchent et 
ils subtilisent tout, qu'ils ne trouvent rien qui contentent leur misérable 
raison, » 31 


Thus the reason that ought to lead men into paths of virtue suc- 
cumbs to human passions, and ends by turning men to uncertainty 
and discontent. 


«La raison humaine... c’est un principe de destruction, et non pas 
d’édification : elle n’est propre qu’à former des doutes, et à se tourner 
à droite et à gauche pour éterniser une dispute... elle n’est propre qu’à 


faire connaître à l’homme ses ténèbres et son impuissance, et la néces- 
sité d’une autre révélation. C’est celle de l’Ecriture. » 32 


This view is another refrain that one meets time and again in 
Bayle, that the only resolution of all doubt is through faith. And 
Bayle informed the Walloon Consistory that he wished to remain 
and to die in the faith in which he had been raised. One is reminded 
of Voltaire’s later prudent maneuvers at Ferney when faced by similar 
criticism. Alongside such assertions of the need of faith and revelation 
may be placed a strongly Cartesian view of God which Bayle expressed 
in 1686, 


« Par les plus pures et les plus distinctes idées de la raison nous con- 

naissons qu'il y a un être souverainement parfait, qui gouverne toutes 

choses, qui doit être adoré de l’homme, qui approuve certaines actions 

et les récompense, et qui désapprouve d’autres et les punit, » 33 
Such statements are by no means isolated affirmations, nor are they 
limited to his earlier years. Nonetheless, they no more accord with 
the general spirit of the Dictionnaire, or with the record of Bayle’s 
career, than do his avowals of belief in reason and common sense. 
In reality, there is but one position, one attitude which does so 
agree, i.e., skepticism. 


Bayle was above all the skeptic, the classic Pyrrhonian. So 
Diderot was to remark, “Mais le scepticisme n’eut, ni chez les 
Anciens, ni chez les modernes, aucun athlète plus redoutable que 
Bayle”’%# That Pierre Bayle understood Pyrrho and skepticism 
thoroughly is evident in his excellent article on that ancient Greek 
in which he points out that Pyrrho sought all his life for the truth, 
“mais il se ménageait toujours des ressources pour ne tomber pas 
d'accord qu’il l’eut trouvée”, and where he defines Pyrrhonism or 


31 Bayle, Art. “Takiddin”, Dictionnaire, XIV, 22-3. 

32 Bayle, Art. “Manichéens”, Ibid., X, 199. 

33 Bayle, Commentaire philosophique, Œuvres, TROT 

34 Diderot, Art. “Pyrrhonienne”, Encyclopédie, Œuvres, XVI, 486. 
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skepticism as “l’art de disputer sur toutes choses, sans prendre jamais 
d'autre parti que de suspendre son jugement...” % Nothing could 
better describe Bayle’s own attitude and practice than these words 
of his, and this in spite of the fact they are associated with an 
assertion that he desires not to fall into this view. Skeptical even 
about skepticism no one could see better than he the dangers that 
lay along this path. Possibly it is true that Bayle somehow hoped to 
avoid, to escape from the chaos of skepticism. The son of the Hugue- 
not minister may really have had a nostalgic longing after the security 
of faith. If so, he never achieved his goal. Disillusioned in youth 
he never recovered a hold upon his father’s faith, nor did he win 
a new faith except his paradoxical assurance that through skepticism, 
through a willing acceptance of “la conscience errante”, the best might 
be made of this unhappy world. 


This one last conviction seems to have been the main source 
of his drive, this and the intellectual pride which permitted him to 
amuse himself at the sight of the follies of mankind, and to feel 
superior to such fools. His crusade for toleration, his plea for freedom 
of thought were real and honest. Yet, how were these ends to be 
attained? Not, it would appear, by sweeping men’s minds free of 
error, not by leading them into a world of clear truth and reason. 
No, this was impossible. Man’s greatest error, and the one from which 
all persecution and intolerance springs, is to believe that his own 
error is truth. He must learn through a study of other men’s follies 
that he too is steeped in folly and error, that like other men he is 
weak, vain and ignorant. Once he sees this, and how men have not 
the wit to escape from their own imperfections, then he will realize 
how stupid it is for one group of men to persecute another group of 
men for their beliefs. Then, and then only, will tolerance prevail. 
So reasoned Pierre Bayle. The apostle of skepticism would lead the 
world into the peace of confessed uncertainty, the serenity of nothing- 
ness, the harmony of “Je ne sais pas”. 


Yet, even as he preached his gospel, true to his skepticism even 
in the midst of his hopes, he realized that this was a road few men 
would travel. He knew that by nature man is a believing being. Of 
this he could have had no greater confirmation than the fact that 
out of his Dictionnaire historique et critique the men of the Enlighten- 
ment made a “Bible”, that from this new scripture they preached a 
new faith, the faith of reason. One of the world’s greatest skeptics 
had become a saint of a new faith. What a grim smile that would 
have brought to Bayle’s lips, for one thing he knew for sure, what- 
ever may be the value of a good purge it can never be a cure for 
“la conscience errante”. 


35 Bayle, Art. “Pyrrho”, Dictionnaire, XII, 99. 
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From my title one might assume that I was striving to fill a 
grave gap in our national genealogy on the ground that everybody 
needs a mother. Such is not my high purpose, however. I am simply 
utilizing a happy remark made by Frank Underhill in a paper he 
delivered to this association in 1927. Speaking of Brown’s willing- 
ness to come to terms with his enemies in the cause of Confedera- 
tion, in 1864, he observed that Brown’s recent marriage had had a 
remarkably mellowing influence on the Galahad of Grittism: “Per- 
haps the real father of Confederation was Mrs. Brown.”? I am 
merely altering the characterization to restore to Mrs. Brown her 
rightful sex. 


Should I admit my title is devised to trap an audience? I do 
not really propose to prove that Brown’s activities in the conceptual 
year of Confederation were directed by a feminine hand. What I do 
seek to show is that his public conduct was so much affected by 
his private concerns, centred in his wife and family, that the former 
cannot be properly described without reference to the latter. No 
doubt much the same is true of other men, not excluding Fathers 
of Confederation. All the more reason, then, to try to fill in every 
detail we can find on the day-by-day and personal existence of the 
chief participants in the Confederation movement, in order to bring 
our record closer to reality. And in George Brown’s case, we have 
an ample source of information in the letters which he sent his wife 
Anne almost daily through long stretches of the year 1864, while he 
was engaged in the crucial political proceedings that led to Confeder- 
ation. This paper will seek to trace his own share, as he himself 
portrayed it to his wife. 


His letters, of course, can now be found in the Brown Papers 
at the Public Archives in Ottawa. A number of them have been 
more or less in print for years, in the selection of Brown’s corres- 
pondence included by his first biographer, Alexander Mackenzie, in 
The Life and Speeches of Hon. George Brown, published in 1882. 
But in reproducing some of Brown’s letters to his wife, Mackenzie 
as literary executor kept pretty closely to political comments, and 


1 F. H. Underhill, “Some Aspects of Upper Canadian Radical Opinion in 
the Decade before Confederation”, Canadian Historical Association Annual Report 
for 1927, p. 59. 
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thus cut out a large part—and in many ways the best part — of the 
correspondence. The affectionate exchanges, the homely details and 
private small-talk were virtually eliminated in a gutting process that 
left the end-product about as flat and flabby as a filleted cod. On 
occasion, moreover, Mackenzie cut out or altered political references; 
and some of the letters that dealt with public as well as private 
affairs, he did not publish at all. Hence there is good cause to 
examine the original letters again, now they are available, without 
heed to the excerpts that Mackenzie put in print. 


Brown had met Anne Nelson, daughter of the late William 
Nelson, the celebrated publisher, in Edinburgh in the autumn of 
1862, while he was making his first return to his native land in 
twenty-five years. He had been out of parliament since his defeat in 
the general elections of 1861, and had not attempted to find another 
seat largely because of serious illness, which had also contributed 
to his defeat. At length, after a long and gloomy convalescence, he 
had decided to seek full recovery in a trip abroad; and in Britain, 
certainly, in the summer of 1862 his health and good spirits seemed 
rapidly restored. In London he encountered Thomas Nelson, an old 
school mate of Edinburgh High School days, and was invited to 
spend a week with the Nelson family in Edinburgh? ‘There, in the 
opulent but easy comfort of the Nelson home, Abden House, he 
met Anne, one of the lively and attractive Nelson sisters. 


She was a strong-minded, intelligent and cultivated young woman, 
who had not only made the necessary grand tours of Europe but 
had lived and studied extensively in Germany. Neither a blue-stock- 
ing nor the semi-mythical Victorian shrinking violet, she knew what 
she wanted and saw what she liked in the forty-two year old publisher 
and politician from Canada. George Brown himself,. like many 
another so-called settled bachelor, fell suddenly and sweepingly in 
love. He stayed on in Edinburgh, he went to the island of Arran 
with Anne and the family, and early in October their forthcoming 
marriage was announced. They were married at Abden House late 
in November, were well established in Toronto before 1863 began. 


It was a properly blissful yet no less busy first year. George 
was proudly displaying his bride in Toronto society, showing her 
his beloved country estate, Bothwell, in the far south-west of Upper 
Canada, taking her to Montreal to stay with his old friend and 
political associate, Luther Holton, and his wife — and aside from all 
this, re-entering politics himself. He agreed to stand in a by-election 


2 Thomas Nelson to Anne Nelson, August 11, 1862. Though found among 
George Brown’s papers, this letter remains with others pertaining to the Nelsons 
in the possession of the present Brown family at Ichrachan House, Taynuilt, Argyll. 
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in South Oxford in March, and won handily. He won another 
campaign for the seat that summer, in the general elections that 
were called by the weak Sandfield Macdonald Reform government 
in an attempt to strengthen its position. But though the government 
made gains in Upper Canada, it lost in Lower Canada, and if any- 
thing, was in worse state than before. The ministry dragged uneasily 
over the end of 1863 and into 1864, with little hope of more than 
bare survival. The forces of Macdonald and Cartier, strong in the 
east, virtually balanced those of the Reformers, strong in the west. 
The course of politics was set straight to utter deadlock, as the 
session of 1864 neared. Yet George Brown seemed singularly uncon- 
cerned. He had a first child born to him, a daughter, Margaret, in 
January of 1864. His life was revolving about his wife and home. 
He could hardly drag himself away from Anne and baby Maggie as 
parliament opened at Quebec on February 19. 


During the opening debates he was writing Anne from his seat 
in the House, “Already I long to be back with you and will grudge 
every day I am kept from your side... Don’t fail to write me every 
day if only a single line to say that you and Maggie are well. Tell 
me all about your doings and baby’s — the smallest incident will be 
anxiously perused’. His whole view of politics seemed markedly 
detached. Undoubtedly this was a different George Brown from the 
vehement sectional leader of the 1850’s. Perhaps the sobering effects 
of parliamentary defeat and exhausting illness, a new perspective from 
his British visit, after long years in the confines of a colony — and 
surely the marriage that had given a new breadth and focus to his 
life — had all combined to make the change in Brown. 


His letters to Anne from first re-entering politics the year before 
had indicated that he largely did so from a sense of duty and a sense 
of business yet unfinished. Assuredly in his mind Upper Canada still 
had to be freed from grave injustice, from sectional domination; the 
constitutional problem of the Canadian union still had to be settled, 
whether through ‘Rep by Pop’ or a federation of the two Canadas. 
Yet he was not the party leader, and did not seek to be; nor was 
there the old bubbling optimism, impetuousity, and indeed, impatience. 
His only impatience was with politics itself, that kept him from 
his wife and family: “I hate this parliamentary work... I think 
what a fool I am to be here.” # 


At the beginning of his by-election campaign in South Oxford 
he had told Anne, “I find a wonderful change in my feelings about 
all this since the olden time. I am persuaded that had I stayed out 
of it for a year longer I would never have returned —and I would 


3 Brown Papers, George Brown to Anne Brown, February 22, 1864. 
4 Ibid., February 29, 1864. 
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have been right”.5 And it was rather unlike the old Brown when he 
informed her, “It is very pleasant to find how kind everyone is to 
me — even those who are going strongest against me—not a harsh 
word”.® From Quebec, moreover, he wrote to Anne’s mother, “Nam 
half sorry I came back to parliament and yet it would have been 
difficult for my political friends to get along without me under present 
circumstances. Anne says, however, I am not to run again, and as 
I always do as she tells me, I suppose this parliamentary life will 
not trouble us long”.7 


His position in the assembly was not much less detached than 
his state of mind. He felt little confidence in Sandfield Macdonald 
personally, or in his ministry —which did not intend to tackle the 
constitutional question. Even when the government was recon- 
structed more to his liking, with his old friend Dorion as co-premier, 
Brown saw it as far too weak, far too concerned with mere survival, 
to be able to do anything positive. Accordingly, outside the cabinet 
as he was, but with a name that still carried great prestige among 
Grit Liberals of the West, he began to chart a broadly independent 
line of policy, seeking in a resolution, free from partisan tone, to 
establish a select committee that would examine the constitutional 
question in its own right, and not as a party issue. Otherwise, his 
letters exhibited little interest over parliamentary matters and manceu- 
vies, only a desire to see them all wound up so that he could get 
home. He was not even in the assembly for some of the most violent 
clashes. He wrote to Anne on February 25, “There was an awful 
scene of abuse in the House last night, McGee, O’Halloran, Ferguson 
and others pitching into each other like fury. Fortunately I stayed 
home to nurse my leg [he suffered from sciatica], played a couple 
of games of chess with John Macdonald and went off to bed at one 
o'clock. ...The debates so far have not had one hours common 
sense in them. ... There ought to be a shake up and I hope there 
will be”. 


Not that he had any personal ambitions in this regard. He wrote: 
“Gordon [his brother] is entirely wrong in fancying that I would for 
a moment entertain the idea of ‘going in’. Lots of people here talk 
of that, but nothing would tempt me to commit such an act of 
folly. No, my Anne, we will pay off all our debts, have two or three 
years quiet enjoyment with our little pet, lessen our labour — and 
then perhaps think of such work. But now—it would be arrant 
folly. At any time, it would be —well I won’t moralize. But you 
are so ambitious!” ® 


5 Jbid., February 26, 1863. 

6 Jbid., February 28 (2), 1863. 

7 Ibid., George Brown to Mrs. Nelson, October 2, 1863. 
8 Ibid., George Brown to Anne Brown, February 27, 1864. 
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He turned to another subject, dear to both their hearts: a pro- 
jected holiday in Scotland that coming summer. Anne had been 
difhdent in raising the subject, and George responded, “ ‘if we should 
go home in [the] summer’... I can fancy the half-pleasure, half- 
sadness with which that ‘if was written. I believe Anne, you are 
the best wife that ever lived. You think it will be inconvenient for 
me to cross the herring pond this summer —and you are constantly 
saying kind little things to make it easy for me to say so. But Madam, 
you may as well make up your mind to the fact at once. There are 
others concerned besides you and me and Baby. Our words are 
pledged to go, and go we shall. ...I would say this whatever business 
detentions were in the way — but really there never was a time when 
so little was in the way”? 


The partisan debates he had once entered with such zest he now 
found merely boring. “Rose”, he said, “has just risen to speak and 
he has said the only sensible thing that has yet been uttered... He 
hoped that the debate would now be brought to a close without 
further waste of time — and that we may get to the business of the 
country”. As for Cartier, “Would you believe it... the little wretch 
screetched — is that the way to spell it? —thirteen hours in one 
speech! They use to charge me with being long-winded — but Cartier 
outdoes all the world, past, present or to come’.1° He also sent 
along a photograph received from a former political ally, D’Arcy 
McGee, who now sat on the other side of the House. “I enclose you 
a carte of D’Arcy McGee, and think you will say that he never 
looked so well in his life. It was a great thing in him to give it to 
me— but I believe he does not think me quite as bad as the rest 
of the ministerial party — but rather as a redeeming point.” 4 


He stayed quietly by himself as much as possible, often in his 
lodgings, waiting for his wife’s letters. “Near three o’clock and 
Anne’s letter not come! That horrid Grand Trunk. For the last two 
hours every foot on the stairs has made my heart beat a little faster 
— there come my letters — but it always goes past and I go to work 
again. Perhaps you won't believe it, but I am very industrious these 
days. Never go out till the house meets and work like a beaver at 
letters and all sorts of things. I have a very comfortable room, indeed, 
with a glorious view of the St. Charles, and I read a little, write a 
good deal, look out a little and think and muse of darling Anne 
and our little Baby all the while. You won’t be vexed if I confess 
that I am not a bit unhappy — separated though we are?” 


9 Jbid., February 29, 1864. All following references are to 1864. 
10 [bid., March 1. 
11 Jbid., March 2. 
12 Jbid., March 4. 
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In the House, his chief efforts were being spent in the com- 
mittee rooms. “I am working very hard — something like old times. 
They have put me on all the leading committees — on eleven I think 
—and I expect to do some good work upon them. The members 
(even the French) are all very kind and civil to me this session — 
particularly so—and I find it very pleasant.” 


On March 14 he was finally able to move his resolution for a 
select committee to inquire into the constitutional question. “I was 
delivered from my responsibility on the Representation question last 
night — having spoken out my whole mind on the subject. I spoke 
for once an hour and kept the rapt attention of the house the whole 
time. What I said seems to have satisfied my own friends very 
well... The opposition took a wretched course in the debate. Galt, 
Cartier and John A. throwing aside entirely the importance of the 
subject, attempted to turn it off on miserable personal questions of 
inconsistency — John A. was especially mean and contemptible. He 
attacked Mowat and myself very bitterly — but I think he got it back 
with interest... I don’t think we will carry the committee but we 
will have at any rate a very large vote upon it—and if we don’t 
get the committee we will bring up the question in several different 
shapes.” 14 


He did not get the chance immediately. After hopeless efforts 
at reconstruction, the Sandfield Macdonald ministry resigned on 
March 21. Parliament was adjourned; the composition of a Liberal- 
Conservative ministry under Taché and John A. Macdonald was 
announced by the end of the month. By-elections followed, and the 
session did not reopen until May 3—although Brown himself did 
not arrive back in Quebec till May 11, having stretched out his Toronto 
visit as long as he could. 


One thing had been decided during the recess: he would not 
accompany his wife to Scotland, but would follow later, for the 
political situation had not yet sorted itself out and showed small 
signs of doing so. In Quebec, he found “the party in an uproar — dis- 
satished with the conduct of the leading men and urgent for a test 
vote”.5 To all intents, the Reform rank and file had turned against 
Sandfield Macdonald and his former ministers. The party was vir- 
tually leaderless. Brown himself was not in favour of a direct test 
of confidence, but the party caucus had already determined to seek 
it before he arrived. “It may possibly come on tonight”, he told 
his wife on May 13, “and if so you will have the results before this 
reaches you. Whatever it is, we are pretty certain to have a general 
election this year —and then to be done with parliamentary life!” 


13 [bid., March 12. 
14 Jbid., March 15. 
15 [bid., May 13. 
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The test was tried. On May 16, he reported, “our vote of want 
of confidence has commenced and will be continued tonight. What 
the results may be is still uncertain, but I expect we will be beaten 
by from one to three votes. Things here are very unsatisfactory. No 
one sees his way out of the mess — and there is no way but my way 
— ‘rep by pop. There is great talk today of a coalition —and what 
do you think? Why, that in order to make the coalition successful 
the Imperial Government are to offer me the governorship of one 
of the British colonies! I have been gravely asked today by several 
if it is true that I have been offered it and whether I would accept! 
What do you say, Madam, will you condescend to be ‘Her Excellency 
the Governess of the Windward Islands, or of the Province of British 
Columbia?’ My reply was, and I think my Anne will endorse it, 
that I would rather be proprietor of the Globe newspaper for a few 
years than the Governor-General of Canada, much less a trumpery 
little province. But I need hardly tell you the thing has no founda- 
tion...” Nonetheless talk of coalition was in air, and openly being 
voiced in parliament. 


The want of confidence debate dragged on, and before it ended, 
Brown at last carried his motion for a committee to investigate the 
constitutional problem. On May 18 he noted, “I brought on my 
motion for constitutional changes this afternoon and we had a capital 
debate upon it. The best debate on the question we ever had in 
parliament, calm, temperate and to the point. ...I feel a very great 
desire to carry my motion. I would give a good large sum to carry 
it. It would be the first vote ever carried in parliament in favour of 
constitutional change, and even that would be some satisfaction after 
my long fight for it”. Then on May 20 he could gleefully tell Anne, 
“St was indeed a great success and took Cartier, McDonald [sic] and 
Co. by intense surprise. They had no conception that there was a 
probability of my motion being carried. ...my committee had its 
first meeting at noon today. Sixteen members of the Committee were 
present — and we had a very useful and harmonious discussion”. 


While this weighty committee of leading men on both sides 
deliberated — and while the Conservative ministry survived the want 
of confidence test by a one-vote margin — Brown himself was as much 
concerned with plans for getting Anne away. ‘There was so many last- 
minute details to attend to, to write about. On May 25 he left Quebec 
for Toronto, to take his wife and child to the steamer at New York. 
A few days later they went down to stay at the Astor House, until, 
on June 1, Anne sailed. She was travelling with George’s brother, 
Gordon, whose own state of health required him to take a sea voyage. 
George and Gordon’s wife, Sarah, saw them off, and returned to 
Toronto together. “We got safely ensconced in a sleeping car’, George 
wrote in the first letter he sent across the ocean, “and were soon 
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sweeping along the Banks of the Hudson northwards”. The setting 
was entrancing in the soft summer night — “but for the wandering 
of our thoughts seaward...” 16 Still, he estimated hopefully, “the 
session will not likely last more than ten days”. 


What he found, however, when he returned to parliament in 
Quebec made him change his estimate. “There is no prospect of an 
immediate termination to the session”, he now declared, “It will pro- 
bably not close before two or three weeks. Ministers are very weak 
and dare hardly make a motion — but there is an unwillingness among 
the opposition to push things to extremities ...”18 He found time 
to take Mrs. Mowat off to a grand concert in the music hall, since 
Oliver Mowat was ill with a sore throat. “If you had only seen the 
crop of glasses directed at us when we took our seats, from Madam 
Duval downward!” 1? 


But as he busied himself again with his constitutional committee, 
the climax was at last approaching. “Cartier announced on Saturday”, 
he wrote on June 13, “that the government desired to bring the ses- 
sion to an end that day week — but the thing cannot be done. An 
effort is to be made to defeat them tomorrow night and if Dunkin 
comes up to the mark it will be successful... If the government is 
beaten tomorrow night no one can tell how long the session may 
Taste 2°. 


It was beaten. On June 14 the Cartier-Macdonald ministry was 
defeated by a margin of two votes. Another government had fallen, 
though with small hope for a successor. Yet, just a few hours before, 
on that very day, Brown’s all-important committee had reported — 
and reported “a strong feeling among members of the committee in 
favour of changes in the direction of a federated system applied 
either to Canada alone or to the whole British North American prov- 
inces”.?+ ‘Twelve committee members stood behind the report: only 
three rejected it. This was the key to solution — evidence that leading 
men on both sides of the House could agree on a remedy to the 
constitutional problem: men like Cartier, Galt, McGee, Chapais, 
Mowat and Holton. Of the leaders, only the Macdonalds, John 
Alexander and John Sandfield, had signed the report in the negative. 


The rapid and momentous succession of events that followed is 
too well known to need detailed examination here. Sufficient is George 
Brown’s hurried synopsis to his wife (drafted at one o’clock in the 


16 Jbid., June 2. 

17 Jbid., June 6. 

18 Jbid., June 11. 

19 [bid., June 13. 

20 Jbid. 

21 The Globe (Toronto), June 15. 
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morning on June 18 by “your own sleepy husband”): “On Tuesday 
we defeated the government by a majority of two. They asked the 
Governor-General to dissolve parliament and he consented. But 
before acting on it, at the Governor’s suggestion, they applied to me 
to aid them in reconstructing the government — on the basis of set- 
tling the constitutional difficulties between Upper and Lower Canada. 
I refused to accept office but agreed to help them earnestly and 
sincerely in the matter they proposed. Negotiations were thereupon 
commenced and are still going on with considerable hope of finding 
a satisfactory solution of our troubles. The facts were announced 
to the House today by John A. Macdonald amidst tremendous cheer- 
ing from both sides of the House. You never saw such a scene... 
But as the whole thing may fail—we will not count our chickens 
just yet.” 

On the 20th, he sent another hasty note, scribbled as he sat 
waiting in the Governor-General’s office for Lord Monck, and pro- 
mising a longer letter if he could get away in time to catch the steamer 
mail for England. “If he is short I will write you. If he is long- 
winded I will not be able to do so. But meantime I may say that I 
have closed the negotiations for the construction of a new government 
pledged to carry constitutional changes—and I have the offer of 
office for myself and two others to be named by me. I call a meeting 
of the party tonight to accept or reject this offer —and I raust abide 
by its determinations. I am deeply distressed at having this matter 
thrust upon me now— but dare not refuse the responsibility with 
such vast interests at stake. How I do wish you were here to advise 
me. You cannot tell how I wish you had been. But never mind, 
I will try to do my duty to the country in such a manner as you, my 
dearest Anne, will not be ashamed of.” 


The next day, the 21st, the Upper Canadian Liberals insisted 
that Brown should enter the government himself. “You will see from 
the published proceedings”, he told Anne earnestly, “...that my 
course was sustained almost unanimously. You will see that the meet- 
ing passed a resolution urging me to go into the government — but 
that did not influence me much. Private letters from many quarters 
did far more. And the extreme urgency of the Governor-General did 
still more. His Excellency sent a very kind letter urging me to go in, 
of which I will send you a copy by the Cunard Boat. The thing that 
finally determined me was the fact ascertained by Mowat and myself, 
that unless we went in the whole effort for constitutional changes 
would break down. ...We consented with great reluctance — but 
there was no help for it — and it was such a temptation to have pos- 
sibly the power of settling the sectional troubles of Canada for 
everl 7 


22 Brown Papers, George Brown to Anne Brown, June 23. 
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“Tt is great fun”, he added brightly, “the unanimity of sentiment 
is without example in this wooden country”. The session was quickly 
wound up. The weather was “fearfully hot” now, and members were 
already trooping from Quebec. On June 30 parliament was _pro- 
rogued, and immediately following George Brown and his Reform 
associates, Mowat and McDougall, were sworn in as ministers of the 
Crown. Then he departed for Toronto to prepare for the by-election 
campaign that now awaited him in South Oxford. Within a week 
it was in full swing. 


His sweep around his constituency was almost a triumphal pro- 
gress. He was returned by acclamation in mid-July, and thereafter 
went on to Bothwell, presumably both to examine the progress of the 
crops and to have a rest. ‘Then he came back to Toronto to arrange 
for the move from Church Street to a new home on Wellington, 
where they were to take up residence on their return from Scotland. 
There was new furniture to contract for, wallpaper and hangings, 
and a whole host of decorating details that Anne had partially com- 
missioned before she left, and which George was to see carried out. 
As he solemnly affirmed, “...we must think of wallpaper and carpets, 
whatever comes of the constitution”.?* He sent her details of the 
furniture ordered from Jacques and Hay for the drawing room — “the 
whole of black walnut — and to match and got up in the best style... 
Before I leave I will order the painting and papering — so unless you 
speak soon you may be put to shame by my horrid bad taste”? As 
he saw things now he should be able to leave to join Anne early in 
the autumn. He was to go on to the Maritimes in the cause of 
federal union at the end of August, following cabinet discussions in 
Quebec. “The convention of provincial delegates is to be held at 
Charlottetown on the Ist Sept. and I will either leave immediately 
after that or return to Quebec and here first and then leave for 
England in October.” ?¢ 


On returning to Quebec in early August he was caught up in 
a round of cabinet meetings, as plans were readied for the coming 
discussions of British North American union in the Lower Provinces. 
Things went on rather smoothly, he was glad to relate, and prospects 
were most hopeful. “I am happy to tell you that all fear of our 
compact not being carried out in good faith has now pretty well 
passed from my mind, and I now feel very confident that we will 
satisfactorily and harmoniously accomplish our great purpose. Taché, 
Cartier and their colleagues have behaved very well and showed no 
inclination to swerve from their bargain.” 27 It was also notable that 


23 Ibid. 

24 Jbid., July 28. 
25 Jbid. 

26 Jbid. 

27 Jbid., August 8. 
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he was getting on quite amiably with John A. Macdonald, his ancient 
enemy. They had the month before, in fact, gone together to cam- 
paign on McDougall’s behalf in his by-election in North Oxford. He 
now could write casually to Anne of a Governor-General’s party: 
“John A. and I were the only civilians — we had great fun.” 8 


But relations between old opponents could not always run on 
smoothly. Indeed, on the very eve of the Canadian expedition to 
Charlottetown the great coalition almost fell apart. The story is best 
told in Brown’s own words in his letter of August 28. 


“Do you know you were very near being stripped yesterday of 
your honours of Presidentess of the Council? Would not that have 
been a sad affair? It was in this way. The council was summoned for 
twelve and shortly after that we were all assembled but John A. We 
waited for him till one—till half past one—till two—and then 
Galt sent off to his house specially for him. Answer — will be here 
immediately. Waited till half past two—no appearance, waited till 
three and shortly after, John A. entered bearing symptoms of having 
been on a spree. He was half drunk. Lunch is always on the side 
table and he soon applied himself to it—and before we had well 
entered on the important business before us he was quite drunk with 
potations of ale. After two hours and a half debate we closed the 
important discussions of three days on the constitutional changes and 
arranged finally all about our trip to Charlottetown and our course 
when there. John A. then declared he had an important matter to 
bring before us —the dispute with the Ottawa building contractors. 
You should know that the original contract for these buildings was 
$700,000 — but when the Liberal party got into power they found 
that $1,200,000 had been spent —and $550,000 was claimed to be 
owing — but the works were not with all this half finished! The 
government in consequence stopped the buildings and appointed com- 
missioners to investigate the whole matter. They disclosed the most 
astounding folly and fraud in the business from beginning to end — 
and reported that instead of $550,000 being due to the contractors 
they were already over paid, and there the matter has stood ever since 
— nearly three years.” 


Now that Macdonald was back in power, Brown said, his friends, 
the contractors, were making a new attempt to secure their claim. 
“T was quite willing to send this thing to arbitration — but determined 
that men only of the highest character and position should be 
entrusted with it.” Macdonald proposed to appoint three men, two 
of them unknown to Brown. 


“T asked that the matter should be delayed until I made inquiries 
—John A. would not hear of delay and insisted loudly, fiercely, that 


28 Ibid. 
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the thing should be settled then and there. His old friends in the 
Cabinet saw of course that he was quite wrong — but they feared to 
offend him and pressed for a settlement. Matters came to a point. 
He declared that if the thing was done then I would not sit in the 
council one moment longer. Mowat stood firmly by me and 
McDougall partly — moderately. Galt got alarmed and proposed a 
mode which in effect postponed the matter till Monday. I agreed 
to it and the council all but John A. adopted it. It was declared 
carried. Thereupon John A. burst out furiously declaring that his 
friends had deserted him and he would not hold office another day. 
The council adjourned in great confusion — John As friends trying 
to appease him... I don’t imagine for a moment that... [these 
appointments] will be pressed. It will be utterly ruinous to John A. 
if the whole affair goes before the public. He will not think of it 
when he gets sober. To say the truth, were our visit to the Lower 
Provinces and to England once over, I would not care how soon a 
rupture came. The constitutional question would then be beyond 
all chance of failure —and I would be quit of company that is far 
from agreeable.” 


Here is a foreshadowing —and perhaps a partial explanation — 
of George Brown’s actual withdrawal from the government at the 
end of the following year. At the time of his writing, however, the 
breach was successfully closed. He told his wife, “I have written all 
this for your eye alone. ...there can be secrets of no kind between 
Anne and me”? And then he was off by the government steamer 
Queen Victoria to “that queer place Charlottetown” .®? 


It was a pleasant cruise down, as Brown described it (this, 
incidently, in another long and most valuable letter to Anne com- 
pletely missing from Alexander Mackenzie’s collection). The weather 
was fine, the ship comfortable; the company proved agreeable. There 
was “a broad awning to recline under, excellent stores of all kinds, 
an unexceptionable cook, lots of books, chess boards, backgammon 
and so forth”#* Brown was up at four on the morning that they 
reached Charlottetown, to see the sun rise and have a salt water 
bath. “We had just reached the northerly point of Prince Edward 
and were running along the coast of the prettiest country you ever 
put your eye upon.” ** About noon, “amid most beautiful scenery, 
we came suddenly upon the capital city of the island. Our steamer 


29 Jbid., August 28. 

30 Jbid., August 29. 

31 Jbid., September 13. (Compare this long letter on the Charlottetown Con- 
ference with the account, largely based on newspapers, in W. M. Whitelaw, The 
Maritimes and Canada before Confederation, pp. 220-226. See also D. G. Creighton. 
John, A, Macdonald, The Young Politician, pp. 363-368.) É 

id. « 

33 Jbid. 
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dropped anchor magnificently in the stream and its man-of-war cut 
evidently inspired the natives with huge respect for their big brothers 
from Canada. I flatter myself we did that well. Having dressed 
ourselves in correct style, our two boats were lowered man-of-war 
fashion, and being each duly manned with four oarsmen and a 
boatswain dressed in blue uniforms, hats belts, etc. in regular style, 
we pulled away for shore and landed like Mr. Christopher Columbus, 
who had the precedence of us in taking possession of portions of the 
American continent” 34 


The Manitime delegates were already on hand and the Canadians, 
of course, came merely as unofficial visitors. “The conference was 
accordingly organized without us. With that being done, we were 
formally invited to be present... Having gone through the shake 
elbow and the how-do-you-do and the fine weather — the conference 
adjourned until the next morning at ten, then to meet for the serious 
dispatch of business.” 3° That evening, Governor Dundas gave a large 
dinner party. Brown enjoyed it, and found Dundas “a very nice fel- 
low”# He himself stayed with Pope, the Provincial Secretary, and 
his wife — not to mention “a large family of strong, vigorous, intel- 
ligent and good-looking children — eight of them, all steps and stairs, 
kicking up a precious row occasionally’ .37 


The next day, Friday, September 2, they met in conference. 
“Canada”, said Brown, “opened her batteries”, as John A. and Cartier 
set forth the general arguments in favour of Confederation. There 
followed a grand buffet supper, courtesy of Mr. Pope. “This killed 
the day and we spent the beautiful moonlight evening in walking, 
driving or boating as the mood was on us. I sat on Mr. Pope’s 
balcony looking over the sea in all its glory.” °° 


The following morning Galt discoursed to the conference on the 
financial aspects of British North American federal union; and then 
it was the Canadians’ turn to entertain the delegates at luncheon on 
board the steamer, in what Brown termed “princely style”. “Cartier 
and I made eloquent speeches — of course — and whether as a result 
of our eloquence or of the goodness of our champagne, the ice 
became completely broken, the tongues of the delegates wagged mer- 
tily and the banns of matrimony between all the Provinces of British 
North America having been formally proclaimed and all manner of 
persons duly warned then, there and then to speak or forever after 
hold their tongues —no man appeared to forbid the banns and the 
union was therefore formally completed and proclaimed!” *° 


34 Jbid. 
35 bid. 
36 Jbid. 
37 Ibid. 
38 Ibid. (Compare Whitelaw, p. 221.) 
39 Ibid. (Compare Whitelaw, p. 222.) 
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It was Brown’s turn on Monday to address the conference. He 
took the whole session, talking of the constitutional aspects of a 
federal union, “the manner in which the several governments, general 
and local, should be constructed, how the judiciary should be consti- 
tuted, what duty should be prescribed to the general and local legis- 
latures respectively and so forth’.4° That evening, though, he spent 
quietly playing chess aboard the ship and engrossed in the intriguing 
sport of catching lobsters over the side. 


Then on Wednesday, September 7, the Canadians heard that 
the conference was unanimous “in regarding federation of all the 
provinces to be highly desirable if the terms of union could be made 
satisfactory” 41 There was a final grand ball the following night, given 
by the inhabitants of the island in the parliament buildings. Brown, 
however, escaped about midnight as the supper was coming on. “After 
the supper the Goths commenced speech-making and actually kept 
up for two hours and three-quarters, the poor girls being condemned 
to listen to it all!” # Then in the early hours of the morning the 
rest of the Canadian party came parading back to the ship, and they 
set sail for Pictou. Thus closed one of the gayest whirlwind court- 
ships in Canadian history. 


In truth, the festivities went on in Halifax, Saint John and other 
points thereafter, but the essential end had been accomplished and 
the pace was less hectic. Brown found himself “unusually nervous” 
before his major speech at the public dinner in Halifax — “people 
expect so much”.4? But it went off very well, and he was in high 
spirits — hopeful and enjoying himself, well pleased with the country 
and the people. Furthermore, “we have got on very amicably — we 
Canadians — wonderfully so!”44 They ended with “a delightful run 
up the St. Lawrence. Our expedition has been all and more than we 
could have hoped”.*® 


He stayed in Quebec for only a few days after returning there 
on September 19, “up to the ears morning, noon and night”,4® drawing 
up reports for council, signing minutes, and catching up on a pile of 
accumulated correspondence. It was now evident that he would have 
to postpone the longed-for trip to Scotland even further, since the 
Maritime meetings had resulted in an agreement for a further con- 
ference on British North American union to convene in Quebec on 


40 Ibid. (Compare Whitelaw, p. 223.) 

41 Jbid. 

42 Ibid. 

43 Jbid., September 12. This letter from Halifax was actually meant to be 
Brown’s report on the Charlottetown meetings to his wife, but he was compelled 
to CL and thus sent his long letter — just discussed —the next day. 

id. 
45 Ibid., September 19. (Compare Whitelaw, p. 228.) 
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October 10. It would only sit a week, he hoped in his impatience, 
and then he would finally get away. 


In the meantime, he went up to Toronto to look after private 
affairs. The Globe was moving to a new office, just as Browns were 
moving to a new home. There was much to do, both to attend to 
the newspaper business he had hardly thought of for long weeks 
(though by now the Globe was quite big enough to run itself for a 
considerable period) and to deal with weighty matters of new house 
furnishings and decorations. He lived an austere existence by him- 
self — “doing Robinson Crusoe” 47 he called it—in a silent empty 
house, where all the carpets were up, and the crockery, linen and 
drapes packed away in barrels. “I breakfast at Sarah’s and dine down- 
town at a restaurant, and Sarah sends one of the girls to make up 
my room. I get home in the afternoons and work without interruption, 
I put on my own fire, draw water and brush my boots. There was 
not a morsel eatable or drinkable left in the house but plum cake 
and two bottles of champagne! The latter are gone and the former 
is fast going!” 48 


Back in Quebec, once the conference had opened, he was far too 
busy even to write to his wife until the weekends. “We have had 
such a week of it!” he reported wearily on Saturday, October 15, 
at 2 am., “Council from nine to eleven — Conference from eleven 
to four— Council again from four to six and sometimes till seven 
—every day—and then letters and Orders-in-Council to write at 
night. It has been very hard work. However, the deliberations of 
the council go on harmoniously and there is no appearance yet of 
any insurmountable obstacle.” But he still managed to exclaim 
glowingly and at some length over baby Maggie, who was now “a 
great girl with six teeth”.# The next week was even busier. Even 
so, because it was mail day for the British steamer on October 17, 
Brown brought Council to adjourn at four so that he could write to 
Anne. 


“The Conference proceedings get on very well”, he told her, 
“considering we have a great deal of talkee-talkee, but not very much 
practical administrative talent among our Maritime friends. We were 
very near broken up on the question of the distribution of members 
in the Upper Chamber of the Federal Legislature — but fortunately 
we have this morning got the matter amicably compromised after a 
loss of three days in discussing it. We have eight or ten other points 
of great difficulty yet to be got over—and if the talk goes on as here- 
tofore on each of them it is impossible to say when we will get 


47 [bid., October 1. 
48 Ibid. 
49 Ibid., October 15. 
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through”. Yet distressed as he was at the constant postponement of 
his departure, he knew that his wife would not “wish me to imperil 
all my work and ruin myself with my political friends throughout the 
country by abandoning this great scheme at the very moment when 
a firm hand was most needful”.®® He was sure of it. “How painful, 
my own Anne, would have been our long separation but for this 
perfect confidence that we could not misinterpret each other. For 
me I enjoy continually the most agreeable quiet chuckles when I 
think how perfectly lovable and loving my Anne is.” 51 


Somehow, in the midst of all the weighty deliberations, the formal 
dinners and balls, the sense of great historic moment at the Quebec 
Conference, he moved in a world of his own, resenting any inter- 
ruptions (“pestering”) of his letter-writing, snatching glances at his 
Maggie’s photograph in Council meetings; showing it, and probably 
making a nuisance of himself, on all possible occasions —as when 
Mrs. Pope “coaxed him” to exhibit it to the ladies of the Maritime 
delegates at the Executive Council’s ball. “They were all perfectly 
charmed and declared there never was so beautiful a photograph 
before!” 5? 


And then on October 27: “All right!!! Conference through at 
six o’clock this evening — constitution adopted —a most creditable 
document —a complete reform of all the abuses and injustices we 
have complained of!” He was dashing off his note in a moment just 
before starting for Montreal — “They are crying to me to hurry and 
my baggage is gone down. There they are again! You will say that 
our constitution is dreadfully ‘Tory —and so-it is — but we have the 
power in our hands (if it passes) to change it as we like! Hurrah!” 
These, then, were his chief reasons for jubilantly accepting the new 
scheme. The evils of the old union, the old domination, had been 
ended. The new union, he confidently expected, his party would be 
able to mould as it saw fit, thanks to the representation by population 
that would give Upper Canada the largest block of seats in the federal 
legislature. It goes without saying that he expected that Clear Grit 
Liberals would continue to occupy the great bulk of those Upper 
Canada seats. 


Now in Toronto, as he went on tour with the Quebec Conference 
delegates, he again voiced his satisfaction to Anne. “The Constitu- 
tion is not exactly to my mind in all its details. But as a whole it is 
wonderful — really wonderful. When one thinks of all the fighting 
we have had for fifteen years—and now finds the very men who 
fought it every inch now going far beyond what we asked —I am 


50 Jbid., October 17. 
51 Jbid. 
52 Ibid. 
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amazed and sometimes alarmed lest it all goes to pieces yet. We 
have yet to pass the ordeal of public opinion in the several provinces 
—and sad indeed will it be if the measure is not adopted by acclama- 
tion in them all. For Upper Canada—we may well light bonfires 
and build monuments the day it becomes law. Nearly all our past 
difficulties are ended by it — whatever new ones may arise.”53 


He was, he said, “determined to sail by the Persia on the 16th of 
November’.®+ He settled all his business matters for two months to 
come: he scribbled “half a thousand letters”;®> he had the new 
house well in order with their servant, Jane Campbell, “fairly domi- 
ciled” there; and the wallpaper all ordered for their return, including 
for Maggie’s room, “a bright lively pattern for the little darling to 
wonder at, and a pretty border around it”.56 And then, at long last 
he could leave. 


“In two or three days from the time this reaches your hand”, 
he wrote on November 11, “I will, if all is well, be with you at Abden 
House!... Sunday the 27th is the anniversary of that happy, happy 
day when Anne Nelson became mine — and if I can reach Edinburgh 
by that day you may depend on my doing so. But it is pretty safe 
to calculate confidently on being with you on Monday — and so, as 
great events happening on Sunday are always kept on Monday, why 
we will just celebrate our great event on that day”. It was only 
unfortunate that he could spend but a day or two in Edinburgh on 
arriving, before leaving on official business to London. “I am sorry 
to say they have piled up lots of matters for me to negotiate with 
the Government folks in Downing Street during my short stay in 
England.” 57 But he would hurry through it— and this was only a 
small cloud on the bright anticipation of their meeting. 


He finally did get away on the 16th. The great Confederation 
scheme which he had done so much to carry forward through this 
critical year of 1864—and yet which was in many ways an impedi- 
ment to his closer, warmer, private interests — could impede him 
no longer. When next we hear of him, he is in London on Decem- 
ber 3, negotiating with the Imperial government.®* But this largely 
represents the opening of a new phase in the Confederation move- 
ment, and need not be considered here. It seems enough, in conclusion, 
only to hope that George Brown did reach Anne in Edinburgh by 
the anniversary of their wedding day. 


53 [bid., October 31. 
54 [bid. 

55 Jbid., November 7. 
56 Jbid., November 11. 
57 Ibid. 

58 Ibid., December 3. 


THE OCCUPATION OF MASHONALAND 
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In the year 1890 a British chartered company took possession of 
Mashonaland. As an almost inevitable consequence it went on in 
1893 to break the power of Mashonaland’s western neighbours, the 
Matabele, and to unite under one administration the territory that 
would soon be called Southern Rhodesia. These moves in the scramble 
for Africa had wide repercussions and helped to secure for Britain 
her subsequently dominant position on the continent. They had also 
lasting effects on the fortunes of the people of Central Africa. Thus the 
occupation of Mashonaland in 1890, from which these consequences 
followed, is important, and the reasons for it deserve examination. 


The series of events which led to the occupation is well known 
in outline. ‘The Matabele, originally a division of Zulu soldiers who 
followed their commander Moselekatse+ into rebellion against their 
King, Shaka, settled on the Transvaal highveld, laid waste all the 
country within reach of their spears, and incorporated the young men, 
women and boys of defeated tribes into their own community. Mosele- 
katse however met his match in the Voortrekker leader Potgieter, who 
defeated him twice in 1837 and a third time in 1842. The Matabele 
then trekked northwards into and beyond the Matopo Hills to put 
a safe distance between themselves and the Boers. 


In the new Matabeleland, as in the old, the national economy 
was based on war and spoliation. Northward across the Zambesi, and 
eastward into the land of the indigenous — or at least long-established 
— Mashona, the Matabele regiments marched year after year to “wash 
their spears” and seek plunder, captives and excitement. One by one 
the Mashona chiefs gave up the struggle — the last of them in 1865 — 
and became the vassals, tributaries, or, as the Matabele put it,the 
“dogs” of Moselekatse. In 1868 the old King died, and was succeeded 
after an interregnum of two years by his son Lobengula. 


While the Portuguese had penetrated Mashonaland in the 
sixteenth century and still laid a rather shadowy claim to it, the 
penetration of Matabeleland from the south by white hunters and 
traders began about the middle of the nineteenth century. In 1859 
the London Missionary Society began its frustrating work in the 


Note: Sources marked (N.A.) are papers in the National Archives of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. 
1 The names Matabele and Moselekatse, as generally used, come from the 
SO eee of their enemies; the correct Zulu forms are amaNdebele and 
uMsilikazi. 
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country. In 1867 gold was discovered, and Lobengula, from the 
beginning of his reign, was importuned by concession-hunters. 


The partition of Africa began in earnest in 1884. In the fol- 
lowing year Great Britain declared a protectorate over Bechuanaland 
up to the twenty-second parallel of south latitude. Several of the 
men who had urged this step, including Cecil Rhodes (then a very 
new member of the Cape Parliament), were interested in Bechuana- 
land not for its own sake but as a step to the farther interior, which 
they saw as a field for British colonisation. 


But if the British by 1885 were within easy reach of Matabeleland, 
so equally was the South African Republic. In July 1887 that republic 
sent an emissary, P. J. Grobler, who negotiated a treaty with Loben- 
gula. The treaty gave substantial privileges in the country not only 
to Transvaal citizens, but to their government, and provided for the 
appointment of a ‘Transvaal consul in Bulawayo, Lobengula’s capital. 
There is convincing evidence that the text of this document had not 
been properly explained to the Matabele King. When Grobler returned 
as consul a year later Lobengula refused to receive him in that capacity, 
and he regretted having put his mark and his Elephant Seal to one 
of those white men’s papers that were liable to have hidden and 
dangerous implications. 


In the meantime the news of the treaty had reached the ears 
of Rhodes, who was already dreaming of British expansion to the 
north. Though he held no office in the Cape Colony he was able 
to cajole the High Commissioner, Sir Hercules Robinson, into taking 
immediate action. Instructions were sent through Sir Sidney Shippard, 
Administrator of Bechuanaland, to his Assistant Commissioner, John 
Smith Moffat, to conclude a British treaty with the Matabele King. 
The omens were bad. Lobengula wanted no more treaties. Moffat 
appears to have taken this attitude as his cue, and to have persuaded 
the King to commit his refusal to writing. The result was the Moffat 
treaty of February 11, 1888, by which Lobengula undertook not to 
enter into any correspondence or treaty with any foreign state, on 
any subject whatever, without the knowledge and sanction of Her 
Majesty’s High Commissioner for South Africa. Thenceforward the 
British government could, if it wished, keep foreign competitors out 
of the area. But it had as yet itself no direct interest in Matabeleland. 


The white men’s camp outside Lobengula’s town was filled with 
the representatives not of governments but of private interests, seeking 
gold-mining concessions. Rhodes himself was as much a private 
adventurer as the rest of them, though vastly more powerful than 
most. It was in this year that he at last succeeded in amalgamating 
the diamond-mining interests of Kimberley into the great monopoly 
of De Beers Consolidated Mines. Among the many concession-hunters 
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who went to Bulawayo in 1888 were Rhodes’ agents Rudd, Maguire 
and Thompson. On October 30, after nearly six weeks of negotiations, 
they got Lobengula’s mark and Elephant Seal on the Rudd Concession, 
which gave the concessionnaires the sole mining rights throughout his 
dominions and the power to exclude from them all other persons 
seeking concessions either of minerals or of land. The price paid for 
this monopoly was one thousand Martini-Henry breech-loading rifles, 
100,000 rounds of ball cartridge, a steamboat on the Zambesi (or in 
lieu of this, if the King so decided, £500), and the sum of £100 to be 
paid on the first day of each lunar month. 


When some of the implications of this concession became clear, 
Lobengula formally repudiated it, not once but twice. The rifles and 
ammunition were brought to Bulawayo and stored there, but Loben- 
gula steadily refused to receive them, though he accepted the monthly 
payment of £100. And the position of the Rudd concessionnaires was 
weak in another respect. There were various people who claimed 
concessions prior to Rudd’s, and there were others who combined 
shadowy claims or lively expectations with influence, or at least power 
for mischief, either in Bulawayo or in the City of London. During 
1889 Rhodes succeeded in amalgamating the most important of these 
interests with his own. The rest were either bought out or crushed. 
Lord Salisbury’s government was persuaded to grant a royal charter 
to the amalagamated interests, which took the name of the British 
South Africa Company and received its charter on October 29, 1889. 


The Company acquired from the Crown the right to exercise the 
powers of government, including the granting of land and the promo- 
tion of immigration. But it could do these things only insofar as the 
native chief of any territory concerned had conceded the appropriate 
powers to the Company, and only when the relevant concession or 
treaty had been submitted to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and approved by him. 


At the end of 1889 the only concession on which the Company 
could base any operations in Lobengula’s dominions was the Rudd 
concession, which gave nothing but mining rights and which had 
been twice repudiated. Nevertheless it proceeded at once with a plan 
to occupy and open up, not the country inhabited by the Matabele, 
but their tributary province of Mashonaland. This could not be 
invaded by the usual route, which ran through Bulawayo, without 
fighting the Matabele. The suggestion that a new road should be 
cut through the bush, skirting the Matabele country on the south and 
east, was made independently by John Mackenzie (a former L.MS. 
missionary) and by the hunter and explorer F. C. Selous. Rhodes 
accepted this suggestion. The plan, then, was to recruit a small party 
of Pioneers (there were eventually 186 of them) and a force of Com- 
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pany’s Police, and to send these into Mashonaland by the proposed 
new route. This was accordingly done. The Pioneer Column marched 
out of its base camp in Bechuanaland on June 27, 1890, and on Sep- 
tember 12 reached its destination at the point where Fort Salisbury 
was built. Lobengula held his warriors in check, and the operation 
was completed without a casualty. 


On all these events the contemporary records throw an interesting 
light, though they raise more questions than they can answer. Two 
men — Rhodes and Lobengula — played the decisive réles in the drama. 
There are therefore two general questions which impose themselves on 
the historian, and to which most of the specific questions are related. 
First, how did Rhodes manage to build a mining monopoly, a chartered 
company and a colonial empire on the apparently useless foundation 
of the Rudd concession and in spite of the most formidable opposition? 
Second, why did Lobengula grant a concession, then repudiate it, and 
then by restraint and prevarication ensure the safety of the Pioneer 
Column and the success of the Company’s bold venture? 


One factor in Rhodes’ success was of course his enormous financial 
resources. Most of his small rivals in the Matabeleland concession 
business were bought out for cash. He could hire men for as long as 
he required them to scour Central Africa for treaties or to sit in the 
Bulawayo sun for months watching every move of Lobengula’s. He 
had more persistence than his strongest competitors, because they 
were interested merely in gold-mining, while he wanted to build an 
empire. No less important was his experience of, and genius for, big 
business operations. The amalgamation of rival interests which resulted 
in the British South Africa Company looks simple in retrospect, but 
could be successfully carried out only by a man with a flair for this 
kind of negotiation. 


Equally significant was the more elusive factor of Rhodes’ strange 
ascendancy over men, or at least over many men. At this time he held 
no public office, though he was to become Prime Minister of the Cape 
soon after his Pioneers had begun their march to Salisbury. He pro- 
cured the concession and the charter, and organized the Pioneer 
Column, as a private business man. Yet none of these things could 
have been achieved without official support. Among those who came 
under his spell and in most things did his bidding were Sir Hercules 
Robinson, Sir Sidney Shippard, and the latter’s Assistant Commis- 
sioners J. S. Moffat and (Sir) Francis Newton. And most of them, in 
abetting Rhodes’ schemes, were conscious of some inconsistency bet- 
ween this conduct and their duty to their employers in London. 


When Rudd and his companions left for the north on what 
inquisitive onlookers were told was a hunting trip, they were provided 
by the High Commissioner with a letter of recommendation to Loben- 
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gula. At Vryburg they had a talk with Newton, who then wrote a 
letter to Moffat, arguing in favour of Rhodes’ getting a footing in 
Matabeleland. No sooner had they arrived in Bulawayo than they 
“had a long talk” with Moffat, who in his turn wrote to Shippard 
that “it would be infinitely better if gold matters could be in the 
hands of one great corporation and so get rid of a swarm of mischievous 
meddlers who may, or may not, be amenable to Government authority”. 
Moffat was an ex-missionary of the L.M.S.; his support would carry 
weight with the chief missionary in the country, C. D. Helm. It was 
Helm who first broached to the King the nature of Rudd’s business, 
who acted as interpreter in the negotiations, and who endorsed the 
concession with a statement that the contents had been properly inter- 
preted and explained.? This endorsement over Helm’s signature helped, 
later, to win support for the charter in England. 


While the Rudd negotiations were going on, Sir Sidney Shippard 
paid a ceremonial visit to Lobengula. Though he did not officially 
support the negotiators, he informed the King of the financial strength 
and responsibility of Rhodes and Rudd. He and Moffat left for the 
south, respectively a week and three days before the concession was 
signed. But Rudd overtook the Administrator on the road, brought 
him the good news, and was treated by the official party to a cham- 
pagne lunch in the bush. When Rudd reached Kimberley, and 
Rhodes, the two of them boarded the first train for Cape Town, there 
to receive the hearty congratulations of the High Commissioner. 


The enthusiasm of the officials would have been less embarrassing 
to themselves if it had not been for one awkward fact: the 1,000 rifles 
and 100,000 rounds of ammunition. Britain had signed treaties with 
the republics prohibiting the sale of arms to natives, and one of these 
was still in force. The Cape Colony had fought a disastrous war for 
the disarming of the Basuto, and Natal had suppressed a rebellion, 
perverted her judicial system and finally been subjected to Crown 
Colony government, in an attempt to disarm another tribe. Every- 
where in South Africa the denial of firearms to natives was an almost 
unquestioned axiom of policy. Everyone who knew the terms of the 
Rudd concession, with the possible exception of Robinson at first, 
knew that this item would raise a storm when it became public. 


The concessionnaires had foreseen this and had thought of the 
curious argument that the Matabele were less dangerous with rifles 
than with assegais. While this argument in itself is not worth dis- 
cussing, it happens to throw important light on Shippard’s visit to 
Lobengula. On the very day he arrived in Bulawayo he was visited 
by two white concession-hunters unconnected with Rhodes. “Amongst 


2 Rudd’s account of his journey is published in Gold and the Gospel (Oppen- 
heimer Series). 
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the things he asked us”, one of them wrote, “was “Was the native 
most dangerous with the assegai or the gun’”. He got the reply he 
wanted. This and other pieces of evidence make it clear that Shippard 
was working with and for Rhodes from the beginning of the 
negotiations. 


By the middle of December news of the concession, and of its 
terms, reached the Colonial Secretary, though not through official 
channels. Lord Knutsford at once cabled to Robinson for further 
information. The reply included a minute written by Shippard, who 
laboured the point that no Government officer had had anything to 
do with the concession; the dates of his (Shippard’s) and Moffat’s 
departure from Bulawayo were given with some precision.4 As Knuts- 
ford had not raised the question of their participation in the business, 
the anxious disclaimer is significant. 


The terms of the concession could no longer be concealed, but 
the rifles had yet to be brought from England, through the Cape 
Colony, to their destination. Early in 1889 Rhodes was under some 
pressure to visit Bulawayo himself. As he afterwards wrote to 
Thompson, “I saw clearly that if I left the guns would never have 
got through so with great difficulty I have managed to get them 
through the Colony and Bechuanaland... If I had left when desired 
not a single gun would have ever got through”.® The rifles were landed 
in Cape Town and conveyed by the Cape Government Railways to 
the premises of De Beers in Kimberley. Rhodes appears to have 
left no document in the Archives explaining the nature of his opera- 
tions in the Cape Town docks, Customs House and railway yards. 
But it must be emphasized again that he held no office at that time. 
How this was done is a mystery that may never be unravelled. 


Within a few days of the signing of the Rudd Concession the 
numerous rival concession-hunters in Bulawayo got wind of it. They 
began at once a propaganda campaign to induce second thoughts in 
Lobengula’s mind and to persuade him, if possible, to cancel the 
grant. The diaries and letters of the time tell a long and complicated 
story of intrigue, cross-examination, bribery and judicial murder. In 
the course of this, on April 26, 1889, Lobengula despatched a letter 
to the Queen. It informed her that he had discussed the Concession 
with his councillors, and that “they will not recognize the paper, as 
it contains neither my words nor the words of those who got it”. The 
letter was written and witnessed by local white men who were interested 
parties; the missionaries, who were suspected of complicity with Rhodes, 
were not informed; the letter was sent off hastily during the absence 


3 (N.A.) Wilson Diary, under date October 15, 1888. 
4 Quoted in S. P. Hyatt, The Northward Trek, pp. 133-8. 
5 N. Rouillard (ed.), Matabele Thompson, an Autobiography, pp. 153-4, 217. 
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of Moffat, the British government’s local representative, who could 
hardly have been by-passed if he had been present; and it was sent 
to the Queen direct, not through Rhodes’ friend the High Commis- 
sioner in Cape Town.* It reached London when the negotiations for 
a royal charter were well advanced. One of Rudd’s partners, Thompson, 
was in Bulawayo at the time, got news of the letter, and according 
to his own account “induced two of the white conspirators to sign 
a statement to the effect that the letter had been faked, and was not 
authorized by Lobengula”.7 He claims that this statement reached 
London just in time to prevent the breakdown of the charter negotia- 
tions, but I have found no other evidence to confirm this. But the 
other member of the trio, Maguire, was himself in London, and at 
once stated, with such authority as his brief visit to Matabeleland 
conferred, that letters from Lobengula could not be regarded as trust- 
worthy unless they were witnessed by a missionary. So this letter 
misfired. 


On August 10, Lobengula wrote to the Queen again, repudiating 
the concession, and this time took care to have Moffat sign as a wit- 
ness.8 If the Post Office had functioned at its usual speed, this letter 
would have been delivered in London about September 26. But it did 
not in fact reach its destination until November 18, three weeks after 
the Great Seal had been affixed to the charter. The only reasonable 
inference is that Rhodes had friends in the Post Office, as well as in 
the customs, railways and harbours. 


His influence over the authorities in the Cape Colony explains 
much. But he had, at first, very little influence with governing circles 
in England, where he was regarded as a not quite reputable colonial 
adventurer. As late as March, 1889, Knutsford wrote to Lobengula 
virtually inviting him to cancel the Rudd Concession. But Rhodes 
was by then casting his spell over the right people in England, from the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales to Mr. Parnell, from Albert (the 
future Earl) Grey to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts and W. T. Stead 
of the Pall Mall Gazette. He secured the Dukes of Abercorn and 
Fife as directors of his company. These were the weights that tipped 
the scale in favour of the charter. The legal difficulty that the Com- 
pany did not hold adequate powers from Lobengula was met by treat- 
ing the mining concession as valid, while grants of land to settlers 
were provisional only, pending the Company’s acquisition of a land 
concession. ‘This was subsequently acquired by a tortuous manceuvre. 
A rival adventurer, Eduard Lippert, got the land concession from 
Lobengula when the latter was under the impression that he was 
thwarting Rhodes by strengthening his opponent. But Rhodes and 


6 C. 5918, p. 201 (where the date is wrongly given as April 23); (N.A.) 
Dawson papers, in Marshall Hole collection, original draft of letter. 

7 Rouillard, op. cit., p. 140. 

8 S. P. Hyatt, op. cit., pp. 154-5, 
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Lippert had previously come to an agreement profitable to both, and 
as soon as the land concession was obtained the Lippert interests were 
absorbed by the chartered company. 


But for Rhodes, it is virtually certain that Southern Rhodesia 
would have fallen to the South African Republic. Rhodes was the real 
originator not only of the Moffat treaty, but of the diplomatic negotia- 
tions between the High Commissioner and President Kruger from 
1890 to 1895, when Rhodes was Premier of the Cape. These negotia- 
tions completed the defences of the Company’s territory against inter- 
ference by the Transvaal or its citizens. 


Even with the Transvaal excluded, however, Rhodes would have 
had a much more difficult task if Lobengula had firmly opposed him. 
The illiterate monarch and his illiterate councillors had innumerable 
discussions in which the white invasion must have been debated. Not 
only is there no record of these debates, but Africans have an almost 
insuperable reluctance to communicate their real thoughts to Euro- 
peans. ‘The missionaries knew no more of Lobengula’s mind than 
the most disreputable trader. But after looking at all the evidence 
together it is possible to hazard a guess at his reasoning, his motives 
and his intentions. 


The Rudd concession was couched (by Maguire, a barrister and 
Fellow of All Souls’) in the turgid language of the Inns of Court. 
During the preceding negotiations Rudd and Thompson, in reply to 
questions, gave their own rather disingenuous versions of what the 
concession involved. They promised, for instance, not to bring more 
than ten white men to work in the country.? The verbal undertakings 
would have seemed to Lobengula no less significant or binding, and 
certainly more intelligible, than the written jargon in which he granted 
and assigned “unto the said grantees their heirs representatives and 
assigns jointly and severally the complete and exclusive charge over 
all metals and minerals situated and contained in my Kingdoms Prin- 
cipalities and dominions”. It was only during the subsequent heated 
debates that he fully understood the difference in effect between the 
written and the spoken words. 


While there was no room for doubt about the exclusive character 
of the grant, Lobengula in the first instance probably misunderstood 
the character of the grantees. He had given mining concessions before, 
but as the recipients were men of small resources, little or nothing had 
been done to exploit them. Three months before the Rudd concession 
he had given the very same exclusive mining right to a group of local 
traders,!° who were afterwards satisfied with £2,000 each to extinguish 


9 (N.A.) L.M.S. Papers, Vol. V, Helm to L.M.S., March 29, 1889. 

10 (N.A.) Papers of Thomas Leask, 11, 16 and 17. Political Papers of John 
Smith Moffat, letter of August 1, 1888. L.M.S. Papers, Vol. V, Helm’s letter of 
September 15, 1888. 
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their claim. Part of the shock which followed was Lobengula’s dis- 
covery that Rhodes was able and determined to exploit his grant. 


There is no uncertainty about the King’s motive for making the 
concession in the first instance: he wanted the rifles. When for these 
reasons he changed his mind, he refused to accept the rifles. But he 
still had some freedom of choice. The Pioneer Column could not 
march peacefully through his country without his permission. ‘There 
were negotiations about this; Lobengula raised objections, made accusa- 
tions and complaints, but would not absolutely “refuse the road”. This 
was treated as permission. When the Column assembled, and while 
it was on the march, the King rattled the sabre and sent warnings and 
equivocal commands, but arranged that they should take as long as 
possible in the delivery. And all the while his impatient warriors were 
begging permission to “make a breakfast” of the invaders. 


The evidence suggests that Lobengula knew, as most of his subjects 
did not, what power the apparently feeble bands of white men could 
summon to their aid if they were attacked. He had watched the 
irresistible march of European conquest and was certain that it would 
reach his country in due course. When it did, his plan was to take 
his people on another trek, across the Zambesi to the healthy Batoka 
plateau. His father before him had foreseen the danger and the way 
of escape, and both had sent regular expeditions to keep the plateau 
depopulated and available. This was a fact which deflected the course 
of Livingstone’s career and changed history in several ways. Loben- 
gula was therefore essentially playing for time and fighting a delaying 
action by diplomacy. War with the English would end in disaster. A 
migration, properly timed, could give the Matabele a new lease of 
life. But Lobengula’s difficulty was that his subjects could not under- 
stand the facts of the political and military situation. After satisfying 
the white men with a concession he had to quieten his own people 
by a show of anger, repudiation or bellicosity. He played this game 
with admirable skill till the end. 


But the war with the English came, after all, in 1893. The 
thousand rifles, now taken out of store and made more deadly by 
raising their sights to the maximum range, were no match for Maxim 
machine-guns. The fighting was over too quickly for a mass migration 
to be possible. But when the torch had been set to the huts of 
Bulawayo the King and his entourage moved away towards the Zambesi. 
Before he reached it he was struck down by an enemy, small-pox, 
against which he had made no provision. 


11 The chief member of this syndicate (Thomas Leask) was however brought 
into the later amalgamation as a shareholder. 
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When N. W. Rowell entered the Union Government of Sir 
Robert Borden in 1917 he had probably given more thought to the 
problems of Canada’s external relations than any member of the new 
coalition except Borden himself. During the next three and a half 
years Rowell was influential in shaping the policies which secured 
the world’s recognition of Canadian nationhood and he emerged as 
one of the most articulate and passionate exponents of post-war 
nationalism m English-speaking Canada. 


Newton Wesley Rowell, who was born in 1867, came of English- 
Irish stock and grew up in a hard-working and prosperous farming 
community in Middlesex County, Ontario, where he was reared in 
the traditions of western Ontario Liberalism and the Methodist church. 
Many residents of the province first heard Rowell on missionary and 
temperance platforms before they met him as a Liberal politician. 
He early overcame the handicap of a rather thin, high-pitched voice 
and acquired a reputation as an excellent speaker. His earnestly 
delivered addresses were always thoroughly prepared and often well 
sprinkled with statistics, but rarely distinguished for their humour. As 
a young man he had, like most Victorian Canadians, strong con- 
victions about the providential civilizing mission of the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples and the universal benefits bestowed by the Pax Britannica. 
But his keen awareness of the British heritage did not prevent him 
from being first of all a Canadian, and especially after his first trip 
across Canada to the Pacific coast in 1890 he was strong in the belief 
that in the future he would be a citizen of one of the world’s greatest 
nations. He rejected all the versions of imperial federation which 
were current in the last decade of the nineteenth century when he 
began the practice of law in Toronto, for they seemed incompatible 
with the growing sense of a Canadian identity. Yet he was emotionally 
and intellectually committed to the proposition that it was primarily 
through the Empire, under a formula not yet devised, that Canada 
would begin to play a man’s part in the world. 


During his first and unsuccessful appeal to the voters in the 
riding of East York in the federal election of 1900 Rowell declared 
that the Boer War had ushered in a new era in imperial relations. 
He originally intended to suggest that the Canadian contribution 
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“must be a precedent”? but in the end he deleted from his speech 
this rejection of Laurier’s claim that it should not be considered a 
precedent. Instead, Rowell called for a fresh realization of the unity 
of the Empire and spoke of the establishment of an imperial “con- 
sultative council” or a body growing “less directly from our present 
form of government” as a desirable development in the future? A 
decade later when some of his Liberal colleagues in Toronto thought 
his imperialist sentiments and his material interests should have over- 
come his agrarian origins to lead him out of the Liberal party over 
the reciprocity issue, Rowell preached a gospel of independent Cana- 
dianism and charged the Conservatives with giving the world the 
impression that “the loyalty of Canadians is a purchasable quantity 
and depends on trade advantage”’.® 


When the pre-war debate on naval defence forced Canadians to 
face the practical difficulties and responsibilities of membership in an 
insecure Empire Rowell immediately espoused the cause of a separate 
Canadian navy; indeed, he claimed later that he advocated this policy 
before Laurier adopted itt With the defeat of the Liberals and the 
beginning of the period of Conservative hesitancy on naval policy 
Rowell, who was elected leader of the Ontario Liberal party in 
November, 1911, lent his support to the non-party agitation which 
developed in Ontario on behalf of a more positive attitude toward 
Canadian responsibility in naval defence. At the end of the summer 
of 1912 Rowell joined with Joseph Atkinson of The Toronto Star 
and the three Toronto members of the federal Conservative cabinet 
in addressing the great non-party banquet tendered to Borden by the 
Toronto Board of Trade on his return from defence consultations 
in London. Rowell told his audience that as a self-respecting people 
Canadians should assure Great Britain that they would bear their 
full share of the defence burden. When Borden announced his Naval 
Aid Bill, Rowell voiced no strong disapproval. The worst that he 
would say of the measure was that it did not go far enough; he 
regretted that “Canada is not manning and maintaining, as well as 
giving these dreadnoughts”.® Nor did Rowell attack Borden’s com- 
mitment to consultation on foreign policy as the logical accompani- 
ment of financial aid. He confined himself to warning that the Com- 
mittee on Imperial Defence, a body responsible only to the British 
prime minister, must not be allowed to take over the policy making 
functions which rightly belonged to the Imperial Conferences.? 


Public Archives of Canada, Rowell Papers, Ms. of speech, Septemb 

The Globe, September 20, 1920. 2 i eee 
Ibid., April 7, 1911. 

Rowell Papers, Rowell to J. W. Dafoe, January 29, 1920. 

The Globe, September 24, 1912. 

Ibid., December 7, 1912. 
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Rowell thought the consultation provided for in the conferences 
was adequate for the time being, but when Canada had a population 
two or three times the present size she would not be satisfied with 
a foreign policy which would still be made primarily in Britain. There 
would then be four paths open to Canadians: independence, the con- 
tinuation of the present relationship, “the development of a great 
co-operative alliance... as advocated by Mr. Jebb”, or the formation 
of “a new central organization... to control the external affairs of 
the Empire”. Those who saw only the first and last as live options 
lacked imagination, in Rowell’s view. Under new conditions might 
not a great British alliance be possible? But the pace must not be 
forced; acceptance of the machinery of the present imperial con- 
ference might allow it to develop so that “with the Crown and the 
Throne” it would become “the central and unifying organization of 
the Empire”.® 


The outbreak of war pushed speculation about the future structure 
of the Empire into the background for Rowell, as for most Canadians. 
No political leader appeared more frequently on the recruiting plat- 
forms of Ontario. From the first Rowell urged “equality of sacrifice” 
in a war which was Canada’s cause as much as Britain’s, since it was 
fought for the preservation of democracy and Christian civilization. 
While the Second Division was being organized Rowell was declaring 
that Canada must put 300,000 men in the field, and in August, 1915, 
when the government was struggling to recruit 150,000 men, he asserted 
that to equal Britain’s record Canada should have half a million men 
at the front or in training. In the summer of 1916 the financial 
support of a group of Toronto Liberals and the co-operation of Cana- 
dian military authorities made possible a visit to the front. ‘This 
experience was undoubtedly one of the most moving of Rowell’s life; 
it enhanced his awareness of Allied man-power needs and gave fresh 
authority and emotional appeal to his discussion of war policy. In 
February, 1917 he publicly advocated military conscription; by May 
of that year he was convinced that only a coalition government could 
secure equality of sacrifice within the nation and save Canada’s good 
name abroad. He believed that under the existing leadership there 
was a strong possibility that reinforcements for the men at the front 
would not be forthcoming, and this, in his view, would be tantamount 
to ignominious withdrawal from the war. After he and other English- 
speaking Liberals had failed to persuade Laurier to accept Borden’s 
coalition offer of June, 1917, Rowell indicated his willingness to enter 


been discussed in the Defence Committee in 1911. See G. P. de T. Glazebrook, 
A History of Canadian External Relations (Toronto, 1950), p. 273. 

8 Rowell Papers, Ms. of address at Owen Sound, May 16, 1913. The works 
of Richard Jebb appear to have influenced Rowell’s thinking and he quoted Jebb 
frequently. 
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a coalition himself if representative Liberals from the rest of Canada 
did so too. 


There was one group in Canada whose members had not allowed 
the practical necessities of the war to distract them from theories of 
Empire—the Round Table movement. Rowell’s pre-war talk of 
imperial consultation, his general imperialistic fervor during the war, 
and his occasional attendance at Round Table study groups apparently 
convinced the leaders of the movement that he shared their hope 
that war-time co-operation might lay the basis for an imperial con- 
stitution.® As part of their programme to popularize their views the 
leading spirits of the Toronto Round Table group organized a large 
public meeting and invited Rowell to be one of the speakers. After 
Sir Joseph Flavelle had expounded the merits of an imperial parlia- 
ment, Rowell struck a contrary note. He declared that the way for- 
ward lay through co-operation rather than through centralization; it 
was essential “to save the Empire before we try to reorganize it... 
We are warring for ideals, not for organizations”1° Although the 
sponsors of the meeting were bitterly disappointed in Rowell’s per- 
formance and thought that he had been carried away by “the party 
feeling being carefully worked up by The Globe’,™ Sir John Willison 
urged them to continue their efforts to secure Rowell’s “adhesion to 
the creed of closer union”, since, in Willison’s view, he was likely 
to be the next leader of the Liberal party in Canada 


# * * 


In Borden’s initial consideration of the allocation of portfolios 
in the Union Government he thought of taking the unusual step of 
separating the Department of External Affairs from the Prime 
Minister’ s ofice and asking Rowell to be Secretary of State for External 
Affairs as well as President of the Council,# but in the end he kept 
the position himself and Rowell became President of the Council 
and vice-chairman of the war committee of the cabinet. Borden 
immediately began to lean heavily on Rowell’s judgment on external 
affairs. ‘This was not surprising, since it was already clear that Rowell’s 
thinking in this area of policy paralleled Borden’s closely; their 


9 For a discussion of the activities of the group during the war see 
Eayrs, “The Round Table Movement in Canada, 1909-1920” "(Canadian een 
Review, Vol. XXXVIII, March, 1957). 

10 The Globe, April 28, 1917. 

11 University of Toronto Library, Sir Edmund Walker Papers, Walker to Hume 
Cronyn, May 2, 1917. I am grateful to the executors of the estate of Sir Edmund 
Walker for permission to use the Walker Papers. 

12 Tbid., Willison to Walker, May 16, 1916. 

13 Public Archives of Canada, Borden Papers, OC 573, rough notes re cabinet 
organization, This division of labour would have required a special act of par- 
liament, since a statute of 1912 (2 Geo. V, C. 22) made the prime minister directly 
responsible for the Department of External Affairs. 
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exchange of ideas was no doubt facilitated by the personal friendship 
which quickly developed between the two men. When Borden asked 
Rowell rather than Sir George Foster to join the Canadian delegation 
to the Imperial War Cabinet and Conference in the summer of 1918, 
pangs of jealousy stirred in Foster’s breast, for he considered himself 
the indispensable guardian of the imperial tie. 


In Rowell’s own mind he went to London chiefly in his capacity 
as vice-chairman of the cabinet’s war committee to secure information 
for the more efficient mobilization of the Canadian war effort. In 
England he shared Borden’s disillusionment at “the incompetency, 
disorganization and confusion at the front”, and was appalled at 
the apparent absence of any sense of urgency about the civilian war 
effort.1° Shortly after his arrival he observed: “They are not accustom- 
ed to do business over here as expeditiously as we do”.17 A month 
later he was even more exasperated and complained to the assistant 
secretary of the War Cabinet, L. S. Amery, that the man-power 
situation had not even been discussed in the War Cabinet and that 
he was still unable to get information from British officials on several 
essential matters; he deplored “the policy of drift” and declared that 
if the Allies failed, which he now thought not impossible, it would 
not be the fault of the rank and file fighting men; rather, it could be 
attributed to “a failure of leadership and organization”.1® 


During the London meetings Meighen and Calder took most of 
the responsibility for the Canadian representation at the Imperial 
Conference, while Borden and Rowell attended the War Cabinet, 
although there was some interchange of these duties. In the War 
Cabinet Rowell upheld and at some points strengthened Borden’s 
determination to adhere to the policy enunciated in Resolution IX of 
1917. Thus when Lloyd George advanced his three-point programme 
for the improvement of relations within the Empire Rowell accepted 
only part of it. Since it carried no threat to dominion autonomy he 
found no fault with the plan of Hughes and Lloyd George for direct 
communication between the British and dominion prime ministers. 
But he urged that if it were agreed to adopt Lloyd George’s suggestion 
that the Imperial War Cabinet meet regularly with resident dominion 
ministers in attendance except when the prime ministers were in 
London, Canada should insist that each dominion be allowed to 
appoint to the War Cabinet an assistant secretary who would have 
access to all official papers. Borden evidently did not feel as strongly 


14 Public Archives of Canada, Foster Diary, May 10 and May 20, 1918. 

15 Henry Borden (ed.), Robert Laird Borden: His Memoirs (2 vols., Toronto, 
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1 Rowell Papers, Rowell to T. A. Crerar, A. E. Ames, and A. K. Maclean, 
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17 [bid., Rowell to J. D. Reid, June 26, 1918. 
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as Rowell on this stipulation and the matter was not pressed. On a 
third proposal from Lloyd George, that a committee be established 
at once to begin consideration of the future organization of the Empire, 
Rowell was adamant and urged Borden not to acquiesce in a course 
which he was sure would be disapproved by most Canadians.’® 


On several other issues Rowell defended the maintenance of 
the status quo until the end of the war. He opposed the Australian 
proposal for an Imperial Court of Appeal on the grounds that Cana- 
dians were satisfied with the treatment their cases received from the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and that any desire for a 
change was all in the direction of the limitation of appeals to British 
courts and the establishment of Canadian courts as the final author- 
ity.2° Rowell was as annoyed as Borden by the sudden announce- 
ment of the Colonial Secretary, Walter Long, that a plan for imperial 
preference had been approved by the Imperial War Cabinet. Since 
the subject had not been discussed at the current meetings the Cana- 
dians naturally suspected that Long’s action was a manoeuvre to force 
their hand. The question was not one which should concern the 
Imperial War Cabinet at all, said Rowell: “We have always main- 
tained our own fiscal independence; ...if... [the British Govern- 
ment] ...should choose to give us this preference well and good, but 
to have it announced as a decision of the Imperial War Cabinet might 
lead to misunderstanding...” 1 


While the War Cabinet was in session the Admiralty tried to 
secure consideration of a plan for a central imperial navy. Borden, 
like C. C. Ballantyne, the Minister of Marine, Fisheries, and Naval 
Service, was willing to discuss the general outline of a scheme which 
would give Canada control of her navy in peace-time and would allow 
for joint control with Britain in time of war.?? Rowell opposed any 
discussion of the problem. Moreover, he attached great significance 
to a point which, in Borden’s eyes, was a technicality of minor 
importance, i.e. the manner in which Canada’s control of her navy 
should be handed over to the Admiralty. For Rowell it was of the 
utmost importance that the transfer should not take place automa- 
tically, but “only by a proclamation or other action of the Governor- 
in-Council”, a method which would constitute “a fuller recognition 
of our right to control our own affairs”.** Rowell won his point and 
the naval issue was not discussed. 


19 Ibid., Rowell memorandum re discussions with Borden, L. S. Amery, and 
Philip Kerr, July 25, 1918. ? 
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22 Rowell Papers, Ballantyne to Rowell, October 22, 1919. 

23 Ibid., Rowell memorandum re discussion with Borden, July 26, 1918. 
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There was one area in which Rowell was prepared to move ahead 
immediately, and this was inconsistent with his general desire to 
maintain the existing constitutional order. He wanted some formal 
recognition that the Governors-General of the dominions were repre- 
sentatives of the Crown only, and not of the British government. An 
acknowledgement of what was already the practice would, he said, 
satisfy “the strong national sentiment in the dominions, which should 
receive some expression consistent with the unity of the Empire”. He 
thought this change could be made very simply; all that was needed 
was a decision by the Imperial War Cabinet and a communication 
to the Governors-General to that effect. Although the Colonial Secre- 
tary, Long, agreed that this step was inevitable, he was in no hurry 
to take it, and protested that consultations with the Governors- 
General would be necessary. In spite of further argument from Borden 
and Hughes in favour of the change, the matter was dropped.24 We 
may speculate on the effect that the recognition of this principle in 
1918 might have had on the constitutional theories of Mackenzie 
King in 1926, and of Rowell, who supported King in that controversy. 


The approach of the Peace Conference presented the first con- 
crete test of the claim which Rowell had made constantly on the 
public platform throughout the war—that a creditable war effort 
would constitute a charter of full nationhood. While Canada’s status 
hung in the balance in Europe one wing of the Cabinet, led by 
Meighen, argued that whatever Borden’s official role at the Peace 
Conference it would in effect be a secondary one, and therefore much 
less important than his leadership in the session of parliament due 
to begin in February, 1919.25 Rowell was the most vigorous upholder 
of the opposite view: Borden should come home for the session only 
if Canada failed to win “direct full representation”; any other form 
of representation would be unacceptable to the Canadian people, 
and politically dangerous to the Union Government.*f 


When it appeared that Canada would be accorded the same 
status as the smaller nations at the Conference, Rowell thought the 
proposal an insult. In an outburst of feeling he informed Borden 
that Canada’s position should not be assessed as that of a nation of 
eight millions, but of the fifty millions she would soon possess, and 
“thus, potentially, at least, one of the Great Powers”; her future, 
plus the record of her troops, justified her in demanding a status 
“equal to that of any other representatives of the Britannic nations 


24 Borden Papers, Memoir Notes, Minutes of the Imperial War Cabinet, 
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or of the American nation”?7 By the time Borden replied he was in 
Paris and all was well for the moment. 


Granted recognition, what contribution would Canada make to 
the councils of the nations? In public and private Rowell had main- 
tained in Wilsonian tones that since Canada alone of the British 
countries had no territorial ambitions, and thus occupied a position 
similar to that of the United States, she had “a special responsibility 
to keep in their supreme place the moral issues for which we entered 
the conflict...” 8 But what would so unexceptional a principle mean 
for the solution of the ethnic puzzles of eastern Europe or the question 
of German reparations? Did Canada have anything to say on the 
specific issues of the treaties? Professor G. M. Wrong of the Depart- 
ment of History at the University of Toronto was one of the handful 
of Canadians who were bothered by this question. Wrong proposed 
to Rowell that the Canadian delegation in London should have the 
assistance of a group of Canadian scholars similar to the American 
advisory committee headed by Colonel House.?® He found Rowell 
receptive to the idea, although fearful that it might be too late; how- 
ever, when the idea was put to Borden he said that it was unnecessary 
and indeed impossible for Canadian scholars to duplicate the detailed 
studies of the problems of the peace done by the British Foreign 
Office.2° Wrong described this reaction as “the truly colonial attitude 
of mind... Canada goes to the Peace Conference with no opinions 
of her own on these matters. That is to say she goes as a colony 
not as a nation’! Rowell found this unduly pessimistic. ‘The Cana- 
dian viewpoint had been expressed “clearly and forcibly” at recent 
imperial conferences and would be again at Paris, with or without 
the aid of Canadian scholarship#? However, Rowell made a modified 
proposal — that just one or two university men, such as Professor 
Wrong and President Falconer of the University of Toronto, should 
be attached to the Canadian delegation; they would keep in touch 
with the House Committee and the Foreign Office and make informa- 
tion from those sources more easily available to Borden. In the 
meantime Borden had been confirmed in his rejection of the plan 
by a memorandum from Loring Christie on the House Committee, 
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which described this “somewhat mysterious committee of professors” 
as a mere collector of information, lacking access to the most secret 
State Department materials, and so unrelated to the actual machinery 
of government as to be almost useless in the formation of policy.$# 
Moreover, Borden’s experience in the last six weeks had convinced 
him that British information was not only adequate, but uncoloured 
in any way that could prejudice Canadian interests35 Thus Canadian 
professors had no ringside seats at the Peace Conference. 


The journalists fared better, or at least one of them, J. W. Dafoe, 
did. Borden and Rowell both feared that it would be impossible to 
carry public opinion in favour of Borden’s prolonged sojourn in London 
and Paris, and that the significance of the status the Union Govern- 
ment had won for Canada would be lost upon the world, and the 
voters, unless there were adequate publicity for the Canadian role 
in the Peace Conference. Therefore, as the minister responsible for 
the Department of Public Information, Rowell secured the services 
of Dafoe as a semi-official correspondent charged with supplying the 
Canadian Press with a first-hand account of the Peace Conference.** 
He could not have found an editor with opinions more like his own 
and Borden’s on the immediate issues involving Canadian status. But 
Dafoe’s appointment failed to solve the public relations problem. 
Within three months Rowell was complaining to Borden that Cana- 
dian newspapers were filled with despatches from American cor- 
respondents who played up Wilson’s role in the conference, paid some 
attention to Lloyd George and Clemenceau, but rarely mentioned 
Borden; although Dafoe’s material was excellent it was comment 
rather than straight news, and being less sensational than the American 
despatches it failed to hit the front pages.?7 Rowell made little progress 
with his renewed efforts to ensure that Canadians received their news 
from Canadian sources, and as quickly as they got it from the American 
news services. As the end of the Peace Conference approached he 
went to some trouble to see that the 8,000 word summary of the 
treaty would be put on the cables for Ottawa and Washington at 
precisely the same time, but he reluctantly accepted Borden’s opinion 
that the Canadian government would not be justified in spending 
$90,000 to have the whole text of 150,000 words sent directly to 
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Ottawa and that this would have to be received second-hand through 
New York.?8 The new nationalism thus suffered a minor defeat. 


* * * 


A desire for increased influence in the Empire and prestige in the 
world were the dominant motives in the important part which Rowell 
played in one of the sideshows of the war— Canada’s participation 
in the Allied intervention in Siberia. From the first suggestion of the 
British authorities that Canada might contribute to the British forces 
in Siberia Rowell, although he had some misgivings, was more 
favourably disposed toward the undertaking than any of the rest of 
the cabinet except Borden.’® Although he was present at discussions 
in London in the summer of 1918 when representatives of a Russian 
trading company outlined the possibilities for the development of 
Canadian trade in Siberia, he does not appear to have been carried 
away by the fantastic dreams of extensive Canadian economic penetra- 
tion of Russia which captivated Borden for a time and tended to 
obscure in his mind the objections raised by other members of the 
cabinet.*° Rowell’s chief apprehensions arose from the differing policies 
of Britain and the United States. Britain asserted publicly that 
intervention was aimed at opening up the eastern front to prevent 
the German occupation of much of Russia; on the other hand the 
United States disclaimed any such positive military purpose and 
announced as the primary objective the rescue of the Czech troops 
who were skirmishing with the Bolsheviks from the Urals to Vladi- 
vostok. As always, any threat of conflict between the policies of 
Britain and the United States was enough to make Canada think 
twice. In this case the possibility that such a conflict might develop 
was increased by the participation of the Japanese in the intervention; 
if they were to disagree with the Americans and invoke the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance where would Canada be then? In view of these 
considerations Rowell cautioned Borden that if Canada were to be 
involved, the venture must be explained to the Canadian people and 
the precise relationship of the Canadian forces to those of the other 
allies defined.*t It was the government’s misfortune that it was never 
able to provide this clarification. 
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A majority of the Canadian cabinet agreed to support Borden 
in his willingness to send troops to Siberia, although several mem- 
bers were reluctant to do so. Once the decision was made Rowell 
emerged as the chief ministerial defender of the action before the 
country. He justified it on four grounds: Canada would not have 
done her full duty unless she assisted in the re-opening of the strategic 
eastern front; the Bolsheviks must be overthrown and Russia must 
be helped to find “her democratic, liberty-loving, deeply religious soul, 
and become one of the great new democracies of the century”; 
through the Canadian economic mission which would probably be 
sent to Siberia with the troops Canadians could assist the Russians 
in their task of reconstruction; finally, as one of the emerging powers 
on the Pacific Ocean Canada was entitled to a “most important 
voice on all international questions affecting the Pacific, especially 
that ocean’s northern portion”.*? For the present there was no men- 
tion of the American desire to save the Czechs, although six months 
later in the House of Commons Rowell gave this as a major reason 
for the intervention.** 


With the coming of the armistice Rowell shared the initial 
reaction of the rest of the cabinet in Ottawa and agreed that public 
opinion would no longer sustain the sending of Canadians to Siberia, 
whence some 800 men had already sailed. From London, Borden, with 
the support of Doherty, Foster, and Sifton, urged that the troops 
should go forward as planned. Borden was convinced that British 
forces were needed to stabilize the newly formed anti-Bolshevik 
government in Siberia and that Britain herself could not supply them; 
moreover, the possibility that the Canadians would be involved in any 
serious fighting was very slight, while the prospects for future trade 
relations with Siberia were still bright; +4 further, Borden said, “it will 
be of some distinction to have all the British forces in Siberia under 
the command of a Canadian officer”.4® Rowell accepted Borden’s 
argument quickly and was its chief exponent in the cabinet; *® the 
opposition was formidable, for White, the Acting Prime Minister, and 
Crerar, Ballantyne, Calder and Reid were all of the opinion that since 
the war was over the necessity for re-opening the eastern front no 
longer existed, and that however sound the other reasons for Allied 
intervention it was “a task for nations more immediately interested 
in the finances of Russia” and one which would have declining sup- 
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port from war-weary Canadians.*7 Borden could scarcely deny that 
these were valid objections, but for him the decisive consideration 
now was that “Canada’s present position and prestige would be 
singularly impaired” if she withdrew from her commitment to the 
British government.48 In the end, the whole cabinet, with the excep- 
tion of Crerar,!® agreed to proceed with the expedition and to meet 
the objections of some of the troops involved and the resistance of 
the public with a promise that the force would be recalled within 
a year of the armistice, or the draftees in the contingent replaced 
by volunteers.°° 


In the face of mounting public opposition this decision placed 
a heavy responsibility on the Department of Public Information, as 
Rowell well knew. But repeated appeals from White and Rowell 
to Borden in London for some intelligible account of Allied policy 
and the Canadian share in its execution which could be published 
were of no avail.5t The British government held that the necessities 
of military security, the complications of relations among the Allies, 
and uncertainty about the situation in Russia all made a public state- 
ment impossible.5? Apparently neither White nor Rowell thought 
it politic to publicize Borden’s admission that fulfillment of a promise 
to the British government was now the only valid reason for con- 
tinued Canadian participation.®? Early in the new year Borden accept- 
ed the opinion of the majority of his cabinet, who were alarmed 
anew by the public outcry to bring the troops home, and informed 
the British government that the Canadians must be withdrawn from 
Siberia at the earliest possible moment. Meanwhile, on Rowell fell 
the burden of trying to explain Canadian -policy in Siberia before 
an angry opposition in the House of Commons. Although he used 
all his earlier public arguments, plus the plight of the Czechs, the 
dictates of national pride were given priority; since Canada had sent 
proportionately fewer men into battle than the other dominions 
and had abandoned all thought of providing a fifth division, and 
since Britain had been reduced to calling out schoolboys, it was 
obviously Canada’s duty to provide the men requested. To have done 


47 Borden Papers, OC 518, White to Borden, November 26, 1918. 

48 [bid., Borden to White, November 24, 1918. 

49 Jbid., OC 509, Reid to Borden, November 28, 1918. 

50 [bid., OC 518, White to Borden, November 28, 1918. Early in January the 
proportion was: draftees - 36%, volunteers - 54% volunteers for France but not for 
Siberia - 10%, Rowell Papers, Maj.-Gen. G. W. Gwatkin to Rowell, January 12, 1919. 

51 Borden Papers, OC 515, Rowell to Borden, November 28, 1918; OC 518, 
White to Borden, December 6 and 7, 1918; Rowell to Borden, December 23, 1918. 

52 Rowell Papers, copy Colonial Secretary to Governor-General, December 12 
1918; Sir Joseph Pope to Rowell, January 14, 1919, relaying message from 
Colonial Secretary. ss 

53 Ibid., Borden to White, December 5, 1918. 

54 Unfortunately, I have found no evidence as to whether Rowell had con- 
cluded independently that the expedition should be withdrawn. 
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otherwise would have been inconsistent with Canada’s determination 
to play her part fully in the war, and he could see nothing to regret 
in the action which had been taken.5%5 This appeal to national honour 
met with little response among most Canadians and Rowell’s pro- 
minence in the defence of one of the Union Government’s most 
unpopular policies contributed to his political undoing. 


As the government’s chief spokesman on external relations during 
Borden’s absence at the Peace Conference Rowell had to meet opposi- 
tion charges that, far from honouring the spirit of Resolution IX, 
the government had altered Canada’s constitutional position without 
consulting parliament by delegating certain powers to the Imperial 
War Cabinet. Although he would not agree that any powers had 
been “delegated”, Rowell acknowledged that there had been a change; 
it was entirely in the direction of enlarging Canadian autonomy, since 
Canada now had a voice in foreign affairs over which she previously 
had no control whatever. Further, and contrary to opposition allega- 
tions, there could be no doubt about the correctness of the govern- 
ment’s procedure, for Borden, like Laurier before him, had participated 
in the imperial consultations as the representative of a government 
with a parliamentary majority.°* Through persistent questioning Ernest 
Lapointe and C. G. Power of the opposition drew out the possible 
implications of the policy of consultation by forcing Rowell to admit 
that it was while he and Borden were attending the Imperial War 
Cabinet that Canada had first indicated her willingness to take part 
in the Siberian intervention and that the proposal had originated 
with the British and not the Canadian ministers.57 


In the special session of parliament of the autumn of 1919 it 
fell to Rowell’s lot to try to explain the constitutional significance 
of Canada’s separate signature of the peace treaty—no easy task. 
Against the assertions of some of the opposition members that 
Canada was not a sovereign nation and had no right to sign the treaty 
at all, Rowell declared that the treaty was the last great step forward 
into full nationhood. It was difficult to prove that the Canadian 
signature was no mere formality and that the treaty would not have 
been equally binding if signed only by the British ministers, but Rowell 
asserted that after the passing of the Order-in-Council of April 10, 
1919, empowering Canada’s representative to sign treaties with any 
foreign power “the British ministers could not have signed for 
Canada’’.58 Understandably, many members of the House whose 
nationalism was less highly developed were unconvinced. 
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Ibid., March 11, 1919, p. 362 ff. 
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But even if it were granted that Canada’s autonomy within the 
Empire had been advanced, was it not true that she had simultaneously 
placed herself under a new subservience to Geneva, and that the 
reported resistance of Canada to Article X was an admission of that 
fact? To this question Rowell replied that the American controversy 
over Article X had encouraged Canadians to place undue emphasis 
upon it; the real heart of the Covenant was Article XII, binding all 
signatories to submit their disputes to arbitration; “in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred”, war would thus be avoided; Article X was 
simply an additional “insurance feature”. Further, Canada could be 
involved in action against an aggressor only with the agreement of 
the Canadian parliament, which had sole authority to raise troops. 
There was another safeguard in the fact that if Canada became 
involved in League action she would automatically become a country 
of special interest and entitled to a seat on the Council without whose 
unanimous consent no military action could be taken.5® Thus Canada 
was not in bondage to anyone. Rather she had maintained “the 
splendid position which the troops won for her in the field of battle” 
and now was sharing in the inauguration of a new world order which 
would affect Canada “not only to-day with her eight millions of 
people, but also... when she has from twenty-five to fifty millions, 
when Canada is not only one of the greatest powers on the Pacific, 
but one of the great powers of the world”’.60 


* * * 


The most immediate threat to Canada’s place in the sun came 
not from the structure of the League itself but from the American 
attitude toward the dominions. During the first two months of 1920, 
while Rowell was Acting Secretary of State for External Affairs, his 
attention was focused on Washington where the Lenroot resolution 
of the previous autumn was now embodied in the Lodge reservations 
on American acceptance of the League Covenant. Borden had already 
expressed Canada’s hostility to the Lenroot resolution, which would 
have exempted the United States from adherence to any action or 
report of the League Council or Assembly in which more than one 
member of the British Empire had cast a vote, but now that the 
subject was again under discussion Rowell was alarmed at Canadian 
apathy. However, Lord Grey, the British Ambassador to the United 
States, came to the rescue by publicly urging acceptance of the reserva- 
tion; the result was that some Canadians began to sit up and take 
notice, much to Rowell’s relief.61 But when even Professor G. M. 
Wrong wavered on this point Rowell was still apprehensive. Wrong 


59 [bid., p. 129 f. 
60 Jbid., p. 132. 
61 Rowell Papers, Rowell to Wrong, February 4, 1920. 
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had been persuaded by his friend, ex-president Taft, to consider the 
possibility that Canada might renounce election to the Council in 
order to facilitate American acceptance of the League; he got no 
encouragement from Rowell. Although Rowell admitted that Canada’s 
election to the Council was not imminent, he argued that “we could 
not disclaim the right without recognizing that we were inferior in 
status to other members of the League...” ® A further explanation 
of ‘Taft’s view, forwarded by Wrong, drew even sharper comment 
from Rowell: 


The Lenroot resolution will be looked upon by the Canadian people 
as a deliberate affront... You ask what Canada will do if such a reserva- 
tion is adopted. There is no question as to what Canada will do nor 
any question what the other Dominions will do for they feel just as 
strongly — some of them more strongly, if that be possible — on this 
matter. She will not only not approve the reservation, but she will 
protest against it. Under no conditions will she accept it.63 


A few days later Rowell went even further and told an audience 
of war veterans that if the American Senate approved the Lenroot 
resolution and won its acceptance by the other powers Canada would 
withdraw from the League.** Outraged nationalism found further 
expression in a private letter to the Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba: 


I must say... that the cool assumption that the United States is 
entitled to tell us how and when we shall adjust the internal relations 
of the different portions of the British Empire is another illustration of 
the amazing self-conceit of even the best intentioned American who seems 
to think it his prerogative to settle the affairs of the North American 
continent.65 


On yet another issue Rowell found the Americans difhcult. He 
was enthusiastic about the appointment of a Canadian minister to 
the United States and he and Borden had drafted the original despatch 
to Lord Milner outlining the form this representation should take. 
They had received a satisfactory reply: the Canadian minister would 
be attached to the British Embassy but would be the normal channel 
of communication between Ottawa and Washington.®* In discussions 
later between Loring Christie and the British government it had 
been agreed that the Canadian minister would rank with the ministers 
of other countries. However, when Rowell went to Washington in 
the spring of 1920 he found that both R. C. Lindsay, the Chargé 
d’Affaires at the British Embassy, and F. L. Polk, American Under 
Secretary of State, had a different understanding. In discussing with 


62 Ibid. 

63 [bid., Rowell to Wrong, February 12, 1920. In the end Wrong adhered to 
Rowell’s position and expounded it in a letter to The New York Times, February 27, 
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64 The Globe, February 16, 1920. 

65 Rowell Papers, Rowell to Sir James Aikins, February 23, 1920. 

66 Borden, Memoirs, II, p. 1002 ff. 
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them the announcement of the new representation which Ottawa 
would shortly make Rowell discovered that they “strongly preferred 
an announcement which would indicate that the so-called Canadian 
representation simply meant some internal re-arrangement of the 
Embassy staff in which Great Britain and Canada alone were interest- 
ed, rather than an important departure which would enable Canada 
to deal direct with the American government...” Rowell protested 
that this was not the meaning attached to the change by Canada; * 
the announcement which was finally made in the House of Commons 
embodied the Canadian version of the nature of the new arran- 
Semente = 


When Borden retired from public life in July, 1920, Rowell 
resigned from the Cabinet, for he now found himself to the left of 
the majority of the Cabinet on several issues, notably social legislation, 
taxation policies and the tariff; for the time being he retained his 
seat in parliament, but did not contest the election of 1921. After his 
resignation from the government Rowell spent over two months in 
South Africa, on the suggestion of L. S. Amery, who thought that 
the fulfillment of a weary Canadian politician’s desire for a change, 
could be used to add to his knowledge of some other part of the 
Empire. On his way home from South Africa via Suez Rowell 
received an invitation to serve on the Canadian delegation to the 
first Assembly of the League of Nations with Sir George Foster and 
C. J. Doherty. This opportunity to participate in Canada’s formal 
debut in the great world of nations was accepted with alacrity. Borden, 
who had recommended the appointment to Prime Minister Meighen, 
was reassured that Rowell would be a member of the delegation, 
partly because he had doubts about the views of Foster. Borden told 
Rowell that during the Peace Conference Foster “did not seem to 
have an adequate conception of Canada’s status and nationhood. I... 
hope... that the steps taken in advance... to which you have con- 
tributed so much will not be lost’.%® 


In a paper read before this association Professor Gwendolen 
Carter has already made clear the dominant role which Rowell quickly 
assumed in the Canadian delegation,” and elsewhere she has referred 
to the high estimate of his ability which many members of the 
Assembly formed." At Geneva Rowell’s primary aim was to support 
every effort to expand the powers of the Assembly, and thus to 
increase the influence of the smaller countries; this, he believed, 
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would mitigate the evils of power politics. Further, he emphasized 
the League’s function as a preventor of war through the provision 
of arbitration procedures for the settlement of international disputes. 
Later he described the formation of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice as the most important achievement of the first 
Assembly"? If arbitration procedures were adequate, then, as he 
often pointed out, the significance of Article X was reduced; in the 
Assembly Rowell once more showed his indifference to the project 
for deleting Article X by his failure to contribute to the Canadian 
representations on this subject. ‘The average newspaper reader at 
home learned less about Rowell’s comments on the structure and 
purpose of the League than about his encounter with Tittoni of 
Italy over the distribution of raw materials, or his sermon to the 
Europeans on the bankruptcy of their statesmanship. The latter con- 
tributed little to the education of the Canadian public in the com- 
plexities of international relations, especially when it was accompanied 
by the suggestion that simply because of her remoteness from Euro- 
pean conflicts Canada had unique qualifications for helping Euro- 
peans to solve their problems. 


Few features of the Assembly pleased Rowell as much as the 
independence of mind displayed on several issues by the dominions 
vis-a-vis Great Britain, and he was glad to have the assurance of 
Colonel House that this development had helped to convince the 
Americans that the dominions were sovereign nations.** But disagree- 
ment between Britain and the dominions did create a constitutional 
difficulty: how could the British Empire delegate in the League 
Council then speak for all the dominions? Although Rowell had 
earlier strongly approved a Canadian request that the dominions be 
always consulted about the appointment of the Empire delegate on 
the Council, his experience at Geneva convinced him that this was 
not practicable, that the arrangement was “undoubtedly one which 
might create a most embarrassing and difficult situation”, and should 


72 House of Commons Debates, April 28, 1921, p. 2722. Later Rowell told the 
British journalist, H. Wilson Harris: “I have always favoured the idea of com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International Justice. That was 
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Assembly of having an optional clause.” Rowell Papers, Rowell to Harris, March 5, 
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be cleared up speedily. The only solution, as Rowell saw it, was 
that the delegate to the Council should be the representative of Great 
Britain only and that a public statement should be issued to that 
effect. Although Viscount Milner, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and Meighen both agreed that there was a certain anomaly in the 
present position neither of them saw any urgency in the matter. 
Meighen was satisfied that in practice the British delegate did not 
profess to speak for any government but that of Great Britain and 
in any case would not commit the dominions without previous con- 
sultation, so that clarification could await some future “general clear- 
ing up of our constitutional ideas”, possibly at the next Imperial 
Conference.76 


But Rowell insisted that the clearing up should be done quickly. 
In his last major speech in the House of Commons, and from the 
freedom conferred by the back benches, he urged the calling of the 
promised constitutional conference as soon as possible; he thought 
it might fittingly be held in Canada. The programme should be con- 
fined to two items: a declaration recognizing “the constitutional 
position of all the Dominions as equal in status with the Mother 
Country as self-governing nations of the British Empire” and “an 
outline of plans for consultation and co-operation... in matters of 
common concern to the whole Empire’. Although Rowell gave no 
indication of the precise nature of the common concerns he outlined 
the general principles which should inform “any recognized policy 
of the Empire as a whole”: the Empire must hold no territorial 
ambitions; it should commit itself fully to the settlement of all 
disputes through the League of Nations and should abjure any 
alliances outside the League; at the same time it should work through 
the League and with the United States for limitation of armaments. 
As for Canada’s position, her prime minister should insist that no 
important issue concerning the Empire and the United States should 
be settled without consultation with Canada; admittedly this was not 
a new policy, but the appointment of a Canadian minister in Washing- 
ton would allow it to be followed more consistently. Rowell would 
go even further, the practice of settling British-American questions 
in accordance with the Canadian view in matters of purely Canadian 
concern must be extended, “perhaps not immediately, but certainly 
eventually, to cover questions in which the clear and paramount 
interest is Canadian. It is going much further than we have gone 
before... but it is a right and sound principle”. Once this principle 
was acknowledged Canada would be better able to act as “an inter- 
preter and mediator between the United States and the Empire”; 
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in the playing of that role lay “the greatest hope for... cordial 
relations and the best possible understanding between the British 
Empire and the United States...” 77 


How would these general principles apply to the two issues 
which Rowell believed to be more important for Canada than any 
others in the spring of 1921 — German reparations and the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance? Rowell informed Meighen in the strongest pos- 
sible terms that the current upward scaling of the Allied claims on 
Germany was outside the terms of the peace treaty and of the Spa 
agreement of 1920; he believed that British statesmen were taking 
part in this action against their better judgment, but feared a break 
with France if they opposed it. But the increased claims were to 
Rowell “wrong and without any adequate justification and can only 
lead to grave trouble in the future”."$ Canada’s plan to submit a 
claim for $1,000,000, of which $600,000 was for pensions and separa- 
tion allowances, would contribute to the breaking of an international 
agreement, for such costs were not included in the original reparations 
agreement of the armistice."® ‘This policy might well lead to a new 
war and was just one more indication of the limitations of European 
statesmanship.$° 


On the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance Rowell was more 
outspoken than any other leading public figure in Canada before the 
conference of prime ministers of 1921. He was against renewal of 
the treaty for three reasons: the principle of no alliances outside the 
League precluded it; Japan no longer needed the treaty, since the 
war had removed any threat to her from Russia or Germany; finally, 
although the American criticism of the alliance was unjustified it 
could not be ignored, and therefore good relations between Britain 
and the United States would best be served if the alliance were not 
renewed.*1 


In discussing reparations and the Anglo-Japanese treaty Rowell 
stated clearly Canada’s interest as a North American nation. In both 
cases, while pleading the desirability of imperial unity, he aligned 
Canada with the United States. Perhaps just here “the consultative 
empire” would break down? 


It is difficult to assess precisely Rowell’s relative significance in 
the Canadian contribution to the development of “the Borden-Smuts 
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Commonwealth”. Borden himself thought it of the first importance. 
As the two men were retiring from the government he told Rowell: 


Since you entered the government nearly three years ago the world 
has passed through great events and Canada’s place among the nations 
has become assured. Looking back over those events you may truthfully 
and justly say ‘Quarum magna pars fui’.8? 


As a result of his ability, his interest in the subject, and his general 
agreement with Borden on external relations, Rowell had great 
influence in the cabinet and a large part in explaining government 
policy to the Canadian people, especially during the prime minister’s 
long absences from Ottawa. He was more insistent than Borden 
on defining the forms as well as the substance of status, and the 
emotional overtones of Rowell the Victorian moralist were more pas- 
sionate than those of Borden the Edwardian gentleman, but their 
intention was essentially the same. ‘The emotional quality of his 
national feeling perhaps led Rowell to overestimate the extent to 
which other Canadians felt, or could be made to feel, his own concern 
about Canada’s position among the nations. But for those who wanted 
instruction in playing ‘I spy dominion status’ he was the master of 
the game. It must not be forgotten that the explication of Canada’s 
new status could serve a useful political purpose; at a time when the 
Union Government was highly unpopular on a number of scores, it 
was desirable for its leaders to focus attention on every achievement 
which might have some popular appeal. Yet Rowell’s advocacy of the 
gospel of status was not based primarily on political necessity; he 
could preach it with sincerity and conviction because it grew out of 
his own tradition and experience. 


Through the flexibilities of war-time politics Rowell was thrust 
onto the national political stage as the bearer of Ontario’s Liberal 
tradition in imperial relations. ‘That tradition combined devotion to 
the advancement of Canadian autonomy with strong imperial sen- 
timents. During the war Rowell’s confidence and pride in Canada 
were strengthened, not least by his impression that the abilities of 
his countrymen were not inferior to those of the soldiers and states- 
men of Great Britain. A Commonwealth based on consultation among 
members of equal status seemed to reconcile the conflicting claims 
of dominion nationalism and imperial loyalty. Like other political 
leaders in the dominions he overestimated the ease with which the 
practical problems in this reconciliation could be worked out. 


The new Commonwealth, as Rowell saw it, gave Canada some- 
thing more than recognition. It gave her a more active role in spread- 
ing the blessings of Anglo-Saxon and Christian civilization. Moreover, 
as he frequently asserted, the American rejection of the League of 
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Nations, which he hoped and believed would soon be reversed, had, 
for the time being, given Canada “the moral leadership of the North 
American continent”. ‘Thus, it was through Canada that the American 
branches of the English-speaking family would contribute their youth- 
ful purity and detachment to the solution of the world’s problems. In 
this Rowell perhaps encouraged Canadians to adopt an exaggerated 
view of their country’s function as interpreter between Britain and 
the United States and to exalt the power of moral force alone in 
international relations, but he was one of the few who had begun 
to think about the role of an autonomous Canada in a perilous 
world. 


THE ROLE 
OF THE PUBLIC ARCHIVES RECORDS CENTRE 
IN FEDERAL RECORDS MANAGEMENT 


A. M. WIitimMs 


Head, Public Archives Records Centre, Ottawa 


The Public Archives Records Centre was created to help solve 
a records management problem, and it would perhaps be best to 
begin by outlining the extent and size of this problem, to show 
what other efforts have been made to resolve this problem and then 
to discuss the role of the Records Centre. 


It appears to me that this records problem has two main aspects: 
first, the great size and wide scope of records management and second, 
the lack of recognition or interest shown in this activity. 


In terms of staff, floor space and office equipment records manage- 
ment is undoubtedly the biggest of the five main administrative services? 
in the federal government and it probably is also the most neglected 
of these services. Other administrative services have received a great 
deal of attention and have been developed in techniques and equip- 
ment to keep pace with the expanding functions of government, but 
not so records management. Staff members at the secondary level 
of government management are simply not interested. Senior manage- 
ment people, at the deputy minister level, have shown sporadic interest 
over the years, resulting in the appointment of four investigating 
bodies, two of them royal commissions, to look into government 
records. 


The reports of these investigators invariably painted a gloomy 
picture. The commissions of 1897 and 1912 pointed out the deficiencies 
in records management and made recommendations, but half a century 
later the Massey Commission concluded that: “...an examination of 
the present situation leads us to the melancholy conclusion that they 
(the earlier commissioners) labored almost if not altogether in vain 
...the truth about Canada’s public records system must still be an 
embarrassment to all Canadians...” ? 


In the last forty years Canada’s population has doubled and the 
functions of its federal government have increased more than the 
population. As a result the number of federal civil servants has been 


1 Personnel services, financial and accounting services, purchasing and accom- 
modation, statistics and records management. 


2 Report Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters 
and Sciences, 1951, p. 113. 
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multiplied by four® and the number of other federal employees has 
increased still more. In this same period new methods of communication 
have been developed. The typewriter became popular, then the dictat- 
ing machines and the automatic typewriter came into use, along with 
all types of duplicators which are hatching records at a terrific rate; the 
punch card and its electronic masters make feasible great accumula- 
tions of statistical records and photocopy methods permit large scale 
duplications. In modern administration everyone feels he must be 
completely informed and reports, memos and circulars are flying 
about in such profusion that the operational staff often find them- 
selves seriously hampered by this blizzard. The population “explosion” 
is but a feeble thing compared to the records “explosion”. ‘This is 
illustrated in American experience. In 1912 the American federal 
civil service produced 55 letters per man per year; in 1953 they produced 
533 letters each and in the meantime the number of civil servants had 
multiplied six times, thus the amount of letter-writing in the American 
government almost multiplied by sixty in forty years and there is no 
doubt that the production of forms, reports, returns and memos 
kept pace. The whole United States federal budget in 1912 was less 
than one billion dollars and the Hoover Commission report claims 
that in 1953 the paperwork budget alone amounted to approximately 
four billions.* 


The most recent survey of Canadian federal records estimates 
that about half a million cubic feet are produced each year in the 
Canadian federal government. ‘That is, the records produced would 
fill our records centre completely every seven or eight months. Fortu- 
nately over half of the amount created is destroyed but the accumulated 
records are well over two and a half million cubic feet in volume. 
The maintenance of this backlog and of the current accumulation 
is costing the federal government over 27 million dollars annually 
in salaries and about five million dollars in floor space, while the 
replacement cost of records equipment is at least another twenty 
million dollars. In other words our federal government is apparently 
spending some 35 million dollars annually on records keeping, and 
this is only a small part of the cost of paperwork.’ Obviously this 
is a big business and it is rapidly increasing in size, for, not only is 
the blizzard becoming thicker and more furious but this year’s snow 
banks are piled on the accumulations of previous years and the summer 
sun makes little impression on this mountain. 


3 Salaried employees of the Federal government in December 1919 41,825, 
in December 1959 156,230. D.B.S. figures. 

4 Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government — 
Task Force Report on Paperwork Management, January 1955, pp. 1 and 14. 

5 Report of the Records Management Survey Committee, 1959, pp. 29,32: 
43 and Appendix D. 
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Despite the size of government paperwork, an activity which 
affects very closely the work of almost all civil servants, there is 
remarkably little thinking or research being done in this field. Little 
has been written about records management in Canada. ‘There 
have been a few articles in business magazines, some mimeo- 
graphed procedure manuals and some commission reports but that 
is about all. Until last year there was practically no data available 
on the overall size and cost of records management, nor were the 
details of departmental records procedures generally known. There 
is no research being done on systems or equipment unless the in- 
dividual registries do it and this is very unlikely since they usually 
consider themselves under-staffed and overworked. There is little 
training being done, although the Civil Service Commission con- 
ducted two one week courses some years ago, but even on these 
records management courses almost half of the time was devoted 
to such general topics as personnel supervision and rating. Universities 
are giving a good deal of attention to administration; they are dif- 
ferentiating between public administration and business administra- 
tion and are teaching many courses on such skills as bookkeeping and 
accounting and on such detailed subjects as personnel psychology, 
but, except for a few hours in the Archives course held at Carleton 
University last summer, there is not, to my knowledge, a single 
university lecture being given in Canada on records management. 


There is some question whether records management is a proper 
course for a university calendar. Many of our universities are resisting 
the further incourse of training in subjects which are primarily skills. 
That there are many such courses on the curricula now probably 
does not justify the addition of another such subject, nor is the fact 
that it is being offered successfully in American Universities much 
of an inducement. ‘The truth is, however, that most Canadian 
universities probably have not heard of records management and if 
they have heard of it they have not thought twice about it. When 
they do realize the need for this training they might consider putting 
it in their extension courses. 


Another area of records keeping in which neglect is obvious is 
in the security classification of records. Records once classified in one 
of the five security classifications remain in that group until declas- 
sified by the originator or some other senior officer. Senior officers 
have no time to devote to what they conceive as the dull and unim- 
portant operation of reviewing old files. As a result we have thousands 
of cubic feet of classified records some dating to before the Second 
World War which must be kept secure although many of them are 
as secret as last night’s weather forecast. ‘The Americans have develop- 
ed some automatic declassification procedures but we have not had 
the time or the interest to think seriously about this. 
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This general disinterest and neglect has been very obvious in 
departmental central registries. The low quality of staff, the poor 
working conditions and the resulting low morale have been notorious. 
One young civil servant put it quite graphically: “An assistant clerk 
is at the bottom of the civil service scale, but if he is posted to central 
registry he needs a ladder to touch the bottom.” 


Though the picture of federal records management is a sad one 
we are quite optimistic about the future. When one is at the bottom 
it is easier to go up, and indeed there are many indications that the 
ascent has begun. There has been improvement in many departments 
in recent years due more, I think, to the initiative of the clerical classes 
than to help from the upper echelons. There have also been some 
major developments in this field since the Second World War and 
while some of them have not yet borne obvious fruit we expect results 
in the next few years. The Archives Records Centre would be among 
the major developments, but before beginning the main topic it would 
be appropriate to mention three other developments. 


The first of these was the appointment of a Public Records 
Committee in 1945. This senior committee has the Secretary of State 
as chairman and the Dominion Archivist as vice-chairman. ‘The secre- 
tary is an official of the Privy Council office and representatives from 
five or six departments, along with two representatives from the 
Canadian Historical Association, are the members. The terms of 
reference of this committee are wide and vague. They are summed 
up in one sentence of the Order in Council: “The duties of the 
Committee shall be to keep under constant review the state of the 
public records and to consider, advise and concert with departments 
and agencies of government on the organization, care, housing and 
destruction of public records.” * Unfortunately the committee has 
lacked the staff to use these very wide powers effectively and it has 
concerned itself mainly with the screening of departmental recom- 
mendations for the destruction of records and with the control of 
microfilming costs. There is a movement afoot now to appoint a 
permanent secretary to this committee and to increase the scope of 
its activities. 


The second major development in records was the creation of 
the Records Management Association of Ottawa in November 1952 
on the initiative of the records officers of the Department of National 
Defence. The aims of this association were defined as being: to 
promote the study of records management including central registry 
procedures and office methods and procedures; to standardize termino- 
logy and filing equipment; to devise methods of training staff in records 


6 P.C. 6175, September 20, 1945, para. 3. 
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management; to stimulate the retirement of records; and to encourage 
co-operation between departmental units. This association holds 
monthly meetings and it has accomplished some of its objective. It 
has set up a library of records forms containing more than 2,000 
forms in use in federal registries, it has set up a schedule for the 
retention of housekeeping records which was published by the archives 
and which serves the departments as a guide for the preparation of 
their own retention schedules, and its meetings serve as a clearing 
house for records information and give members the opportunity to 
discuss their problems with other departmental officers. But there 
has been some tendency for meetings to alternate between friendly 
social affairs of the Rotary Club type and the grim, determined 
atmosphere of the union meeting demanding higher salaries. Its mem- 
bers have not yet made any major contribution to records manage- 
ment such as research or publication. 


The third development in records was the appointment in 
January 1959 of a committee to survey the field of records manage- 
ment, collect data and statistics which would assist the Public Records 
Committee in planning its long-term development and to make 
recommendations in this field. The committee worked for fourteen 
months using questionnaire forms, visits to agencies and departmental 
and inter-departmental conferences to gather information. The head- 
quarters and the larger field offices of fifty-two departments and 
agencies were surveyed. ‘The committee’s report was completed in 
February of this year and its recommendations are now in the hands 
of the Public Records Committee? The report provides a much- 
needed fund of information on records management but at the 
moment this information is still in the restricted category. Whether 
this report will bring improvements into the sphere of federal records 
management remains to be seen. There are some fears that it may 
be just another report, the fourth of a series, its sharper edges smother- 
ed under the gentle drapes of bureaucracy with their soft folds of 
compromise, inertia and forgetfulness. 


To discuss the role of the Records Centre it would be best to 
begin by tracing briefly its prenatal evolution over the last ninety 
years. Its origins could probably be traced to the appointment of the 
first archivist in the federal government in 1872 as a clerk, at a salary 
of $1,200 per annum, in the Department of Agriculture. It was thought 
that the archives would not require the full time occupation of one 
man and so the minister was to employ Mr. Brymner, the new archivist, 
both “on the Public Archives Services, and at the same time on a prelimi- 
nary inquiry for the getting of information on Agriculture, for both of 
which services the fitness of Mr. Brymner inspires him with full 


7 Records Management Survey Committee Report 1959. 
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confidence”. Undoubtedly Mr. Brymner fulfilled these expectations 
and we hear little more about federal records until the 1890s. In 
1890 the Post Office department drew to the attention of the govern- 
ment that “there was in several of the Departments a large quantity 
of vouchers and other documents, many of a routine character, which 
were useless and not only encumbered the vaults and record rooms, 
but formed a source of danger in case of fire’.® After some corres- 
pondence with the Imperial Treasury and other public offices in 
Great Britain, an Order in Council was issued which provided that 
each government department should report on its records holdings 
to the Treasury Board and that these should be reviewed with the 
aim of destroying valueless material. Evidently little was done until 
the fire in the West Block of the Parliament buildings in 1896 again 
drew attention to this matter, and then the Deputy Minister of 
Finance, the Auditor-General and the Under-Secretary of State were 
appointed a commission “to examine into and report to the Treasury 
Board as to the state of the records in the several departments”.10 


The commission was impressed by “the lack of any community 
of plan among the several departments for the arrangement and 
preservation of their records” +4 and maintained that “no reform can 
be permanent or effective which does not provide for concentration 
and unity of control”. They made two main recommendations: that 
“the older and more valuable documents” — referring to both manu- 
scripts and departmental records — “be brought together in one place 
and committed to the custody of one person, under whose control and 
supervision they should be classified and arranged”; and “the erection 
of a suitable fire-proof building to be known as the Records Office”.1? 
These recommendations resulted some seven years later in the erection 
of the archives building on Sussex Street and in the combination of 
the positions of Archivist and “Keeper of the Public Records” in one 
person whereas previously these had been divided between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of the Secretary of State. In 
1912 a royal commission was appointed to survey again “the state of the 
records of the different Departments of the Dominion”. Like its pre- 
decessor this commission condemned existing conditions in sharp lan- 
guage: “Some better plan than the present policy of drift must be 
devised if the public records are to be rescued from their present un- 
satisfactory condition. The undersigned, having given their best con- 
sideration to the subject, are of opinion that no reform can be permanent 
or effective which does not provide for concentration and unity of con- 


8 P.C. 712, 20 June, 1872. 

9 Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the State of Public 
Records 1897, p. 6. 

10 Jbid., p. 6. 

11 Jbid., p. 7. 

12 Jbid., p. 11. 
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trol.” 13 The commissioners’ first and main recommendation was the 
construction of a Public Records Office for the storage of departmental 
records not in current use. Immediately after the construction of this 
building all “records, books, papers, plans, etc.” over twenty-five years 
old were to be transferred to this Records Office. Provision was to 
be made in this building for the examination, segregation, storage and 
destruction of records. In the 1920’s Dr. Doughty, the Dominion 
Archivist, considered the creation of a records storage building in 
Nova Scotia. But nothing was done. 


Many years later the Massey Commission practically repeated 
the recommendations of 1912, adding a few of its own. Like the earlier 
commission it favored the enlarging of the existing archives building 
and providing for systematic transfer of inactive records to the archives. 
The Massey Commission was suspicious of the creation of a distinct 
records building as a half-way house between the departments and the 
Manuscript Division of the Archives. Their distrust was probably 
shared by departments who had participated in an unfortunate 
experience with centralized records storage just before the Second 
World War. 


In March 1939 the Department of Public Works opened a records 
storage building on the grounds of the Experimental Farm in Ottawa 
to receive departmental records. Departments were allocated space 
in the building and each department transferred its own records, 
retaining responsibility for arrangement, shelving and reference service. 
This arrangement lasted only a short time as the building was soon 
required for more urgent war purposes, but even in the short life 
of this idea it became obvious that serious difficulties would arise 
from the lack of central control. 


During the war a great volume of records was created in Ottawa 
and immediately after the war both Treasury Board and the Public 
Records Committee were concerned with the problem of economical 
storage. Then, in 1948, Dr. Lamb came to Ottawa as the Dominion 
Archivist and in his first year in office he outlined plans for a records 
office to be designed on much more economical lines than the archives 
building — to be more warehouse than library or archives.1¢ This was 
the idea of a half-way house rejected by the Massey Commission. 


Since the Dominion Archivist and Treasury Board were agreed 
that economical storage was required, about 1953 a small storage 
building was erected in Tunney’s Pasture, in Ottawa West, near the 
river. The need for government offices was so acute at this time, 
however, that the storage building was commandeered to house 


13 Report of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the state of the 
Records of the Public Departments of the Dominion of Canada, 1914, p. 13. 
14 Public Archives Report for the year 1949, p. VIII. 
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government staff even before it was completed. It now houses the 
government’ s Central Pay Office. 


À year later, in 1954, construction was begun on a much larger 
building also in the Tunney’s Pasture area. This was completed late 
in 1955 and from January 1956 was known as the Public Archives 
Records Centre. It is a good sized building with 35 storage rooms 
plus offices, sorting rooms and workrooms. A storage area of over 
three and a half acres is provided and this space will hold shelving 
totalling over 66 miles in length. 


The Centre started out with two main purposes: first, to offer 
safe, economical storage for the vast number of dormant files found 
in the central registries of all government departments. These files, 
no longer required for day-to-day use, fill expensive office space and 
obstruct the efficient working of a records unit. 


Secondly, the Centre tackled the great accumulations of dead 
records stored away in offices, basements and attics in Ottawa and 
Hull. This material was often quite disorganized and had to be 
sorted before it could be listed or assessed for retention or destruction. 
We readily believed one departmental representative when he told 
us that his men had moved the records with shovels. In one storage 
shed we found records piled in dusty heaps and when we sorted them 
we found that they had originated from thirteen different departments 
and agencies. We found that the only way we could sort these 
records was by piling them in long rows on the floor from which we 
could then proceed with a winnowing process. Some 5,200 cubic 
feet were involved here and many weeks of hard work was required. 
On the other hand we found one accumulation from which some 
4,600 cubic feet could be sold for scrap after a few hours of time 
spent preparing a submission to the department concerned and to 
the Public Records Committee. Some of the records accumulations 
which we found had been stored in expensive accommodation during 
the war and the government had merely continued to pay the rent. 
Thus in the first year we cleared out a bowling centre, a dance hall 
and a floor above a row of shops on Rideau Street. ‘This last expensive 
space had been rented only to be left two thirds empty. The records 
housed there had apparently been forgotten, for we had a difficult 
time finding a key for the doors. 


If the first justification for the existence of the Records Centre 
is economy, and certainly this is its principal value in the eyes of 
Treasury Board, then its early years amply justified its creation. In 
the four years we have cleared over 100,000 square feet of expensive 
floor space, we emptied 7,500 filing cabinets — expensive pieces of 
furniture — and we freed 16,800 transfer cases which have a replace- 
ment cost of over ten dollars. ‘These savings were most striking in 
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our first year when we cleared almost an acre of floor space, but the 
savings are continuous for not only is our space cheaper by half than 
space in downtown Ottawa but we store records much more com- 
pactly than departments usually do. ‘The cost of our shelving plus 
containers is between one fifth and one sixth the cost of filing cabinets. 
There are also savings in staff costs. These are very difficult to assess 
mathematically but they are nonetheless considerable, for one man 
can service far more records when they are centralized, organized 
and listed. There is of course a cost in the cleaning, organizing and 
transfer of records, but our costing shows that the first year’s savings 
in storage costs just about pays for this work, especially on the larger 
accessions. 


If economy is the first justification in the eyes of Treasury Board 
we, as archivists and historians, feel that there is another valuable 
service we render, in that we safeguard the retention of historical 
material. Individual departments lose sight of their old records. ‘Thus 
when the Department of External Affairs installed a new com- 
munications system in the basement of the East Block they found 
three rooms full of old records. Among these were financial records 
of the provinces of Canada going back to 1835. Their existence 
had long been forgotten. In the past there was always the danger 
that in such cases an efficient administrator would save time and 
money by discarding these dirty old deposits out of hand; now he 
merely picks up the phone and calls the archives or the Records 
Centre. Moreover with the consistent removal of dormant and dead 
records from his premises the departmental records officer is able to 
assess what he has and attempt to schedule current records so that 
there will be less danger of valuable records being destroyed in- 
advertently. Furthermore the Centre gives some protection against 
fire. Departmental storage is sometimes very vulnerable. One of 
the larger departments houses its dormant records on Sparks Street 
squeezed between a dry cleaning establishment on one side and a 
restaurant on the other, both notoriously vulnerable to fire. At the 
Records Centre we have very strict fire precautions and our equipment 
is designed to give maximum security. 


The Records Centre is not only a dormant records depository 
with full reference service but we hope to help and advise in the 
introduction of good dormant records procedures in departments. 
These procedures require a continuous transfer of records from the 
active areas in the central registries to dormant storage and from 
there to the archives or the trash can. Such a system is best set up 
by copying or adapting the American idea of records scheduling. This 
means that the retention periods of files are predetermined, each type 
of files is allotted a life span. ‘This life span will vary with the 
activity and content of the files. A file may need to be kept for six 
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months or it may be scheduled for indefinite retention. This schedul- 
ing is a relatively new concept and some departments need help and 
advice to set this up, others must reduce the bulk of their records 
before they can begin implementing new systems. The Records Centre 
staff is anxious to help the departments and since we are in contact 
with thirty-four departments and agencies we have quite a large field 
of influence. 


One of our services to the departments which we are just 
beginning is the storage of departmental essential records outside the 
Ottawa target area. This is an Emergency Measures function and 
a part of emergency planning assuring that the records most needed 
by the departments or their representatives will be available in the 
case of war or other emergency. 


These are then the three functions of the Records Centre: to 
Treasury Board it is a means of effecting economy, to the historian 
it is a salvaging operation and to the government departments it is 
a service. 


The procedures at the Records Centre are relatively simple. A 
government department with records to transfer may contact the 
Dominion Archivist or one of the archivists at the Centre by phone. 
The accessions archivist then visits the department and if necessary 
explains the services we give. If we have had no contacts with that 
particular department we usually invite the records officer and any 
other departmental officials who are interested to visit us and inspect 
our facilities. When the department decides to transfer the records 
to us the accessions archivist examines the records to secure a general 
description including the major subjects covered, the inclusive dates, 
the method of arrangement, file numbers, security classification and 
so on. He completes a Transfer Request Card and arranges a time 
for the transfer. On this pre-arranged date the Records Centre per- 
sonnel take their equipment to the department and jointly with 
departmental staff clean, arrange, box, label and list the records. We 
have a large industrial type vacuum cleaner and a fumigation chamber 
for use when necessary. ‘The full boxes, containing one cubic foot 
of records and weighing between fifteen and twenty-five pounds, 
are then transferred to the Centre. We have three motor trucks: 
two are the panel type and are used mainly for reference service and 
one is a large stake truck for this transfer Centre. 


Subsequently the department receives from us two items: 


(a) the completed Records Transfer Request card which is 
signed by departmental personnel and returned to us. This 
constitutes the authority for the transfer; and 
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(b) a Shelf List which provides a general description of the 
records transferred, their location in the Centre and the 
number or name of the first and last file in each box. This 
Shelf List is the primary finding aid for these records. 


We include in our definition of records such items as ordinary files, 
ledgers, letter books, maps, plans, charts, microfilm and punch cards 
and we are equipped to handle all these. 


Personnel files, which are primarily the records of each individual 
employee of the government of Canada, are treated differently from 
the normal type of general or subject files. They have been accu- 
mulating in Ottawa since 1867 and there was in 1957 a backlog of 
well over a million of these files. Two years ago the Records Centre 
started their accession and by the end of this year this operation 
should be completed. ‘This task involves locating all the files of 
each former government employee, and each man is likely to have 
a file at the Civil Service Commission, one in the Superannuation 
Branch and one in every department in which he worked. We put all 
these files of each individual into one file folder, and this folder is 
indexed for information and for disposal purposes. ‘This whole operation 
will probably clear some sixty thousand dollars worth of filing cabinets 
and convert a cost of between ten and twenty thousand dollars for 
floor space annually to less than twenty-five hundred dollars annually. 
It also helps to bring to light the files of historic figures in the govern- 
ment service. ‘Thus one of our clerks discovered the file of Grey 
Owl disguised under his real name, Archie Bellaney. We also retain 
the files of higher appointees such as deputy ministers, commissioners 
and so on. These historic files will eventually be deposited in the 
Manuscript Division. ‘This transfer of personnel files will be a con- 
tinuing operation with departments sending us annually the files of 
employees who left the government service three years previously. 


All records at the Centre continue to belong to the originating 
department. They are departmental records deposited with us when 
they have become dormant, that is, when their reference activity 
has become infrequent —a rough measure of dormancy is less than 
one reference per file drawer per month. Eventually the bulk of these 
records will become dead, that is their departmental reference will 
cease entirely. ‘Then they should be transferred to the Archives. When 
a long period of retention is anticipated we advise the departments 
that it is more economical to microfilm the records and the archives 
offers the facilities to do this filming. As you know microfilm has 
many limitations and therefore not all departments agree to filming, 
and even more often they cannot make up their minds how long the 
records will need to be kept. 
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Records at the Centre are never destroyed without the approval 
of the department concerned. If the records are scheduled for 
destruction, we remind the department when destruction is due and 
ask for permission to destroy. For records which are not scheduled, 
and this is true of the bulk of them, different methods of approach 
may be used. We keep frequency-of-reference statistics and perio- 
dically we review our holdings and if records are used very infrequently 
we may ask departments to review the possibility of destroying them. 
If a department decides to destroy records we get their written 
authority and then prepare the necessary submission to the Public 
Records Committee. ‘This Committee assesses the material for its 
value to others than the originating department and especially for its 
value to historians. As soon as authority is given for disposal our 
staff make arrangements for transfer to the contractor who takes the 
government’s waste paper, or, in the case of confidential or security 
files for burning or pulping. 


Since the opening of the Records Centre the reference service 
has been developing steadily. We give three types of reference service. 
The first and most popular service is the loan of files to the depart- 
ments. ‘The departments call for these files by telephone and we 
draw and deliver them. To this end we have two panel trucks doing 
three or four scheduled runs a day from Tunney’s Pasture to the 
departments as required. Then if we receive urgent calls we may make 
special deliveries. In our normal service we undertake to deliver a 
file to the departments within three hours of receiving a call and we 
seldom fail to meet this undertaking. When the department staff 
has used the file their records people may have our truck pick it up 
and return it to the Centre or they may want to incorporate it in 
their current records. ‘Two or three times a year we send out a slip 
informing departmental central registries which files they have drawn 
and asking them if they intend to retain these. When this slip is 
returned to us we keep it in case the files retained in the department 
are again requested from us. Supplying files on request is our main 
reference service but we also supply information from the records as 
required. ‘This may mean merely checking the spelling of a name 
or the figures in a birth date or it may mean a major research. We 
attempt to limit our research to about two hours per query. When 
more time is involved we offer our third reference service, namely 
the provision of study materials and study room. We have several 
search rooms and these are frequently occupied. 


As the volume of our holdings increases and as these holdings 
become more up-to-date so our reference services must expand. Our 
loans are now averaging more than 200 files per day and research 
occupies one man’s time about four hours per day. 
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Ideally our staff should have training and experience both in 
departmental records service and in archives procedures. Hitherto our 
senior staff have been university graduates in history with archives 
training. They have had to get their records experience vicariously. 
Fortunately most of our senior clerks have central registry experience, 
though they have no archives training. This has meant that archivists 
and their clerks learn from each other. It is very important that 
our staff keep in close touch with departmental records staff. This is 
possible through their work contacts, through membership in the 
Records Management Association and by full participation in any 
records training or conferences that are held. This is most vital with 
our senior staff but even the clerks who come to us from school and 
are promoted within the Centre will have to be attached to depart- 
ments for central registry training and experience. 


Our interest in the departments is good salesmanship. We must 
sell our services by adapting ourselves, our equipment and our methods 
to departmental needs, as far as this is practical, and sometimes by 
helping departments to adapt themselves to us. The easiest and best 
way we can fulfil our functions is by gaining and keeping depart- 
mental approval and confidence. 


What is the future of the Records Centre? Predictions of this 
nature are speculative even though they may be based in part on the 
experience of other countries in similar circumstances. First, it is 
probable that the federal government will soon find it expedient to 
establish more records centres, beginning in such large cities as 
Montreal and Toronto and eventually extending to the Maritimes, 
the Pacific Coast and the Prairies. This will take a few years or per- 
haps a few decades but with the continuing expansion of paperwork 
this economical storage and safeguard for valuable papers must be 
provided. The Americans and the Australians have already adopted 
this policy of providing records centres for large concentrations of 
government employees. 


Secondly, it is likely that federal departments will attempt to build 
their own records centres. Strong deputy ministers will insist on 
having their own complete records services and they will probably 
justify them on the grounds that some American departments have 
their own centres, forgetting that these departments had their own 
centres before the archives provided such facilities, and that more 
and more these departmental centres are being transferred to the 
archives. If these departmental records centres are built they may 
eventually be centralized under the archives for the sake of economy 
and efficiency. 


A third prediction is that for at least another decade the records 
centres will be playing a major role in Emergency Measures planning 
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giving adequate storage and service on essential records outside the 
so-called “target areas”. Should the cold war continue for this decade 
or longer then records centres in Canada and the United States will 
be relocated completely outside the target areas. The idea of a nuclear 
war is so horrible and so fantastic that it is very difficult to foresee 
what role we would play in actual wartime. 


It seems almost certain that provincial and municipal governments 
in Canada will eventually adopt some form of dormant records storage 
and that the first Canadian experiment of this kind, our Centre in 
Ottawa, will be examined. Indeed one large city has already made 
tentative inquiries in this matter. Cities and provinces will probably 
look very closely at some American equivalents, but if they decide 
to proceed with this idea they will probably consider it more patriotic 
to use a Canadian model for their public justification of a records 
centre. 


Lastly, the existing Records Centre will continue to expand its 
services to the departments, particularly in giving advice and help on 
dormant records procedures, helping to train records staff and adapting 
its own procedures and equipment as required. Unless it does this it 
will not be fulfilling completely its three main functions. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The 39th Annual Meeting of the Canadian Historical Association 
was held at Queen’s University, Kingston, on June 8-11, 1960. A 
record number of 196 delegates signed the register. Headquarters 
for the Association were in Leonard Hall which, with other new 
residences recently opened at Queen’s, provided comfortable accom- 
modation for those attending the meetings. Although most of those 
present did not realize it, the occasion was probably the last on which 
a single university would play host to all the Canadian Learned 
Societies. 


In recognizing the financial burden imposed upon a university 
in entertaining so many societies in a limited space of time the C.H.A., 
along with the majority of the other societies, had previously notified 
Queen’s that it would not accept hospitality in the form of a luncheon 
or dinner tendered by the university. The Association is however 
indebted to Queen’s for a very pleasant reception held in Wallace 
Hall on 10 June. Members and their wives were also the guests of 
the Ontario-St. Lawrence Development Commission at a dinner in 
Yeo Hall, at the Royal Military College of Canada on 9 June; and 
social activities came to a happy conclusion on the afternoon of 
the 11th when Dr. and Mrs. A. R. M. Lower entertained delegates 
and their wives at a Garden Party at their home, “Horizon House”, 
Collins Bay. The Association is very much indebted to the Com- 
mittee on Programme and Local Arrangements, capably headed by 
Professor Fred W. Gibson. 


The opening day, Wednesday, 8 June, was devoted to business 
meetings of the Archives Section and the Local History Section, 
chaired respectively by Mr. Hartwell Bowsfield and Miss Margaret 
Ormsby. Professor D. M. L. Farr, Carleton University, addressed 
the Archives Section on The Development of Archival Institutions in 
Canada, and was followed by Mr. A. Willms, Public Archives of 
Canada, who explained The Purpose and Procedures of the Public 
Archives Records Centre. In the evening the Council of the Associa- 
tion held its first meeting. 


The general sessions began on 9 June in Kingston Hall. In the 
Canadian History Section, Professor J. M. S. Careless, University of 
Toronto, ably demonstrated from the correspondence of George Brown 
to his wife Anne the latter’s claim to be regarded as the “Mother of 
Confederation”. Professor Paul Cornell, Acadia University, led the 
discussion. Professor A. M. Keppel-Jones, Queen’s University, de- 
scribed to the Commonwealth Section the British occupation of 
Mashonaland, emphasizing the decisive roles played by Cecil Rhodes 
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and King Lobengula. The commentator on this paper was Professor 
Gwendolen Carter, Smith College. In the afternoon, Professor Margaret 
Prang, University of British Columbia, discussed the part played by 
N. W. Rowell in Canada’s external policy during the period 1917- 
1921, giving him the credit of being “one of the few who had begun 
to think about the role of an autonomous Canada in a perilous 
world”. ‘The discussion was led by Mr. Edgar McInnes, President, 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. In the Ancient History 
Section, Professor E. T. Salmon, McMaster University, showed how 
the unification of the Italian peninsula by the Romans, not only 
militarily and politically, but linguistically and sentimentally, set the 
stage for the development of the Latin world in other parts of the 
globe. Professor Eric Smethurst, Queen’s University, acted as com- 
mentator. In the evening, following the dinner in Yeo Hall, R.M.C., 
members assembled in Currie Hall to hear a paper by Mr. Ronald 
L. Way, Director of Historic Buildings and Sites, Ontario-St. Law- 
rence Development Commission. Mr. Way described the important 
work being done by the Commission in creating Upper Canada Vil- 
lage, near Morrisburg, as a “Living Museum”. Professor R. A. Preston, 
R.M.C., led the discussion. Following Mr. Way’s paper, buses took 
C.H.A. members to Fort Henry to witness a dramatic night display 
of nineteenth century drill by the Fort Henry Guard. 


The morning of 10 June saw two papers being given in the 
Canadian History Section and one on European history. Professor 
W. J. Eccles, University of Alberta, considered The History of New 
France according to Francis Parkman. Mr. André Vachon, Archiviste 
de la Province de Québec, examined the part played by eau-de-vie in 
Indian society. He suggested that excessive drinking was not the 
main cause of the rapid disintegration of the Indian way of life, and 
that contrary to the opinion of missionaries, liquor was not the major 
obstacle to the conversion of the Indians. In commenting on these 
papers, Professor Guy Frégault, University of Ottawa, commended 
Professor Eccles for having emphasized Parkman’s over-simplification 
of history, citing Lucien Febvre’s dictum for the historian: “Pour 
comprendre, ce n’est pas clarifier, simplifier, réduire 4 un schema 
logique parfaitement net.... Comprendre, c’est compliquer. C’est 
enrichir en profondeur.” With respect to the second paper the com- 
mentator suggested that there was work to be done in studying the 
impact of the French civilization on the various Indian populations 
with careful references to chronology. In the session on European 
history, Professor R. M. Saunders, University of ‘Toronto, examined 
Pierre Bayle as a “skeptical prophet of enlightenment”, charging the 
great seventeenth-century lexicographer-philosopher with having con- 
ducted “a crusade to win men to doubt, to lead the world into the 
peace of confessed uncertainty”. In commenting, Professor C. D. 
Rouillard, University of Toronto, was inclined to question this accusa- 
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tion of skepticism, suggesting rather that Bayle’s relentless question- 
ing was in order to make sure that what he admitted to the rank 
of historical truth might “possess all the certainty that knowledge 
of this order is capable of”. In the afternoon, Professor George W. 
Brown, University of Toronto, gave an informal progress report on 
the Dictionary of Canadian Biography, of which he is the Editor. A 
joint session with the Canadian Political Science Association, held 
in Dunning Hall Auditorium, heard a panel discussion on The 
Relevance of Western Political and Social Ideas to the Societies of 
Southern and Eastern Asia. Members of the panel, which was chaired 
by Mr. Edward B. Jolliffe, O.C., Toronto, were: Professor Keith Cal- 
lard, McGill University, Professor W. C. H. Dobson, University of 
Toronto, and Mr. Hubert R. Kemp, of Ottawa. 

Following a meeting of the Council on the morning of 11 June, 
the Association heard the Presidential Address by Professor W. L. 
Morton, University of Manitoba. Professor Morton gave a penetrating 
analysis of The Relevance of Canadian History, developing four per- 
manent factors — Canada’s northern character, its historical depend- 
ence, its adherence to a monarchial government and a “national 
destiny committed... to special relations with other states”. 


The General Meeting of the Association brought to a close the 
proceedings at Kingston. ‘The Secretary reported that membership 
of the C.H.A. at the end of May 1960 stood at 871, a net gain of 
31 over the previous year. The following officers were elected for 
1960-1961: President: W. K. Ferguson, London; Past President: W. L. 
Morton, Winnipeg; Vice-President: R. A. Preston, Kingston; English 
Language Secretary: G. W. L. Nicholson, Ottawa; French Language 
Secretary: Rev. Adrien Pouliot, S.J., Quebec; Treasurer: R. S. Gordon, 
Ottawa; Editors of the Annual Report: J. P. Heisler and P. E. Dumas, 
Ottawa; Councillors (to retire in 1963): Ubalde Baudry, Ste. Rose 
(Laval), P.O.; R. G. Glover, Winnipeg; B. Wilkinson, Toronto; P. B. 
Waite, Halifax. 


G. W. L. Nicuotson, 
Ottawa, August, 1960 English Language Secretary. 


REPORT OP THE? LOGALSHISTORY (SECTION 
1959-1960 


The Local History Section continued the practice which it 
inaugurated during 1959 of circulating reports of activities in the 
local history field in all the provinces to provincial historical societies. 

In the spring of 1960 provincial chairmen of the Section were 
invited to submit nominations for the first awards to be made by 
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the Canadian Historical Association for meritorious work in the field 
of local history. Eight provinces submitted entries, most of them 
making nominations in all categories of awards. The supporting 
evidence which accompanied the nominations cast light upon the 
great activity which prevails in local history in Canada and provided 
much information concerning the variety of methods adopted to 
further stimulate interest. 


At its General Session in Kingston on Saturday, June 11, the 
Canadian Historical Association conferred certificates to honour a 
dozen individuals and associations for outstanding achievements. ‘The 
recipients for 1960 are the following: 


The Ontario Historical Society, in recognition of its leader- 
ship of affiliated societies and local museums in Ontario, and 
for its publications program. 


L’'Institut d’histoire de l’Amérique française, Montreal, for 
moral support and scientific orientation given since its founda- 
tion in 1947 to local and regional French Canadian historical 
associations. 


The Army Museum, Citadel Hill, Halifax, for its excellent 
collections, models, and displays. 


Jordan Historical Museum of the Twenty, Jordan, Ontario, 
for its excellent collections, displays and record of high achieve- 
ment in its particular field. 


The Toronto Public Libraries, for signal contribution to 
historical scholarship in publishing The Arthur Papers, the con- 
cluding volume of which appeared in 1959. 


L’abbé Emile Bégin, Laval University, for his biography, 
François de Laval, published in 1959. 


Manitoba Pageant, Winnipeg, the junior history magazine 
of the Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, for its 
pioneering work in striving to awaken among school children a 
proper appreciation and understanding of their own local history. 


The Western Producer, a farm journal published weekly at 
Saskatoon, in recognition of its policy of publishing frequent, 
excellent articles in the field of local history. 


Miss Jean Gill, Charlottetown Public Library, for frequent 
and generously-rendered assistance over many years to virtually 
every scholarly project on the history of the province and to 
all manner of students of local history. 


Mr. James G. MacGregor, Edmonton, for many excellent 
writings in the field of local history, and for his work as a lead- 
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ing figure in the Historical Society of Alberta and in helping 
launch its quarterly magazine, The Alberta Historical Review. 


Monseigneur Victor Tremblay, Séminaire de Chicoutimi, for 
his outstanding contributions as founder-president of La Société 
Historique du Saguenay and his compilation of “Mémoires des 
vieillards”. 


Mr. Edwin C. Guillet, Toronto, in recognition of many 
valuable writings in the field of local history, and for valuable 
work in locating and collecting pictorial records as a research 
historian for the Archives of Ontario. 


The officers of the Local History Section for 1960-1961 are as 
follows: 


Chairman: Dr. Margaret Ormsby, Department of History, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, B.C. 


Ist Vice-Chairman: Professor G. F. G. Stanley, Department of 
History, Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont. 

2nd Vice-Chairman: Professor Maurice Careless, Department of 
History, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 


English-Language Secretary: Allan R. Turner, Archives Division, 
Legislative Library, Regina, Sask. 


French-Language Secretary: Rev. Father Adrien Pouliot, S.J., 
Le Collège des Jésuites, 1150 Ouest, rue St. Cyrille, Québec, P. ©. 


Kingston, Ontario, June, 1960 


MARGARET A. Ormspy, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE ARCHIVES SECTION, 1959-1960 


Seventeen persons attended the annual business meeting in King- 
ston on Wednesday, June 8, 1960. Following the introduction of 
those present reports were received from the various archives centres. 


Public Archives of Canada 


Mr. Weilbrenner reported on the continued reception of records 
and manuscripts, and on publications of the Public Archives; 
Mr. Willms said that in the records centre business was much as 
usual, with 2,000-3,000 cubic feet a month coming in. A records 
management survey, which had extended over 14 months, was com- 
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pleted. Emergency measures planning was also under way, for relocat- 
ing vital government material outside the target area. 


Newfoundland 


Mr. Whiteley reported that the ceremony of transfer of the New- 
foundland archives from the University to the Government would 
take place June 22. One of the chief developments respecting records 
was the transfer of Moravian church records from the coast of Labrador. 
These constitute the most significant body of records respecting 
Labrador, most of them in German. They are to go to the Moravian 
Church, Bethlehem, Pa., but will be microfilmed first. He referred 
also to the commemoration this year of the 350th anniversary of the 
founding of the first colony, in 1610. 


Nova Scotia 


Dr. Fergusson reported that a records centre had been established 
as a result of consultants studying all phases of government, includ- 
ing records management. It is outside the archives, with departmental 
committees screening the records, but with the archivist invited to 
sit on the committees. Within the archives itself, it was a highly 
successful year, with graduate research noteworthy, including at least 
12 M.A. students working during the year. There had been several 
acquisitions of interest including a large collection of pictures which 
were being sorted and catalogued, and a complete re-arrangement of 
the map collection also was under way. 


Quebec 


Mr. Ouellet reported for the Quebec Archives, stating as a 
development there that permission had been received to publish the 
Papineau correspondence. 


Ontario 


Dr. Spragge said that attendance in the reading room had doubled 
in the past eight years, including more serious students than formerly, 
that the Archives still is working on the problem of receiving records 
automatically and in the meantime is concentrating on microfilming 
manuscripts and newspapers, and also is re-cataloguing the picture 
collection. He raised questions for discussion (1) how useful indexing 
by names is considered to be (2) whether provision for humidity is 
necessary in microfilm cabinets and (3) the problem of losing staff 
to the teaching profession. Dr. Margaret Banks reported that they 
were continuing to acquire a variety of private manuscripts, such as 
letters written by early settlers, and also larger collections of papers. 
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Manitoba 


Mr. Bowsfield referred to the problem of space, and said that 
they are hoping for additional room in the new administration build- 
ing. They are now microfilming, through the Queen’s Printer, all 
the local newspapers that come in. Second only in importance to the 
H. B. Co. records, the church records of the Diocese of Rupert’s Land, 
although the property of the church, are housed in the library and 
archives, and a second major collection is the papers of E. L. Barber, 
early merchant and newspaper man, consisting of some 15,000 pieces. 
Mr. Bowsfeld spoke of the problem of attempting to do records 
scheduling reference work and keeping up with pictures, with a staff 
of 172 Other activities include co-operation with the Manitoba 
Historical Society in housing their material for them, and also publish- 
ing three times a year a junior historical magazine for schools. 


Saskatchewan 


Dr. Evelyn Eager reported that work had proceeded during the 
past year on the preparation of an alphabetical name index for the 
homestead records transferred from Ottawa. This is planned as a 
three year project. Considerable work was done also on the Archives 
of the University of Saskatchewan, and also in the arrangement and 
preparation of a guide for premiers’ papers. Mr. Bocking spoke of 
quite extensive quantities of material being prepared for transfer from 
the Department of Education, as well as regular transfer of material 
from other government departments in Regina. 


Glenbow Foundation 


Mr. Dempsey stated that the archives was working primarily on 
the acquisition of material, and three honors students were employed 
for the summer to secure papers and interviews respecting the Mount- 
ed Police, ethnic groups, and church and missionary work. They also 
are microfilming as many thesis as possible from American, British 
and Canadian universities, which relate to Western Canada and 
especially Alberta. Recent accessions were Lieutenant Governor's 
papers, and those of Colonel McLeod. The field of business papers 
is being looked into also, such as the Great West Saddlery, established 
in 1869 which is now closing out. The addition of a cataloguer and 
an assistant brings the staff to three full time members and one part 
time, in addition to the summer students. 


Anglican Church 


Mr. Pollard reported that the Diocesan archives in Montreal 
continues to acquire records, and also photographs, and they have 
employed a librarian for cataloguing. 
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Mr. Frind stated that the School of Social Work at the University 
of Toronto had a bequest from the Council of Friends for securing 
material of ethnic groups. The reports were followed by general 
discussion of some of the questions raised. 


The Chairman opened discussion on the Archives Course, inviting 
reports from any who attended or were connected with the one held 
in 1959. It was agreed that action towards holding another similar 
course probably would be up to the Archives Section, and that it 
would not be necessary to have it in successive years. 


Progress on the catalogue of political papers was reported by the 
chairman of the committee, B. Weilbrenner. He gave an account 
of the number of institutions who had responded to the questionnaire, 
and stated that the committee planned to prepare a report on the 
results. Discussion followed on means to get out the report, since 
the Section has no funds, and also the question of keeping the 
material up to date. Suggestions were made that we might report 
to Council to see what could be done respecting financing a report, 
or that we could send out a multilithed copy first, which might 
arouse interest. It was moved and seconded by H. Dempsey, A. Willms, 
that the matter be left to the committee. Carried. 


The annual survey of archivists positions was discussed, with the 
opinion expressed that it was of value to continue it, that a sup- 
plement would serve from time to time instead of a completely new 
edition each year, and there seemed little preference as to what time 
of the year it should come out. 


Members should let the secretary know of new names to go on 
the mailing list. 


One of the suggestions for papers for future meetings was that 
of specific research problems to indicate untapped holdings, involv- 
ing a survey by someone of the material, or alternatively, having this 
done for one area. It was suggested also that a paper might be given 
on an outstanding Canadian archivist. 


The question was raised of means of preserving documents, and 
discussion followed on the use of such material as “transpera”, and 
the merits of laminating, and availability of a thinner film for it. 


The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
Chairman: Hart Bowsfield re-elected. 
Vice-Chairman: Bruce Fergusson re-elected. 


Secretary: André Vachon. 
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REPORT OF THE RAPPORT DU 
TREASURER TRESORIER 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the year 
ending February 29, 1960 


CURRENT (Membership) ACCOUNT 








Receipts 
Cash on hand and in Bank, March 1, 1959 _. $2,496.05 
Bankwinterestem ee te ee ee eee $ 56.67 
Memberships ees see Ee a het Ye eK eee ee 6,140.74 
SalesofeAnnuals Reportsie ee eee ee ee 5 131.50 
Printing of Historic Sites and Monuments Board’s Report ___ 109.86 6,438.77 
$8,934.82 
Disbursements 
ANCIEN CORRE axe sent Rie ne ee ee ee Ae ee Mt el $ 15.00 
Banks Exchange de er PNR AR LR $61.70 
Less exchange added to cheques received 56.42 5.28 
DiscountRo RU SENS ee sees eeeene Re re “ 44.24 
Remittance for members’ subscriptions: 
Canadian Historical Review — _ 2016.75 
Journal of Economics and Political Science including joint 
membership in the Canadian Political Science Association 685.00 
Revue d'Histoire de l’Amérique francaise 283.50 
Printing the Annual Report = 1,187.50 
Printing the Programme for Annual Meeting 126.50 
Administration : 
Clerical “Assistance $270.00 
Stationery eee ee I PIE _ 324.16 
Addressograph - Multigraph 69.47 
Ain EME ChIN ER 159.00 
Petty Cash: Postage 256.92 
SUNOTIES ee AR fiers 67.91 1,147.46 
Purchase of $2,000 - 6%: 
Province of Ontario Bonds, due 1979 2,000.00 $7,511.23 
Cash on hand and in Bank, February 29, 1960 ___ $1,572.09 
Less Outstanding Cheque 148.50 1,423.59 
$8,934.82 
Travelling Account 
Balancemiviarcl tye 1 959.010 bank RON PR eee eee $ 836.50 
Receipts: 
Ban EN TNT ere a TRS ee i te PR hi ee 15.74 
Travel Grants 2 RS RUES Re Sun benne) 2,100.00 


$ 2,952.24 
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Disbursements: 


Grants to members to attend the Annual Meeting __ $2,102.90 
Less refund of unused portion of grant _ 3.75 


Balance in Bank, February 29, 1960 _____ sss 


Reserve Account 


Balance, March 1, 1959: 
Cashing bank oe 
Dominion of Canada Bonds 


pl OI 
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$ 2,099.15 


853.09 


$ 2,952.24 


$1 D00K 314.757 duewl979s at cost RE 1,500.00 
Ontario Hydro Electric Bonds 
SOUDE 7 due LOTO Ra RCOS TEE 1,485.00 $ 4,932.91 
Receipts: 
Dan Interest PTE See eer DT CERN RS 157151 
BORGRINIETES NE RER. ee ARR UP A mage nr 123.74 151.25 
Sale MO EE BOORIC ER RER nl SO de. 922.62 
item Vem ers iis a eee a ween tee eee ee eee eee Ree ees 268.30 
Grantsemerovance of Ouebec a ee eee 250.00 
Canada COUDE . eee eee eee ee eee 2g 1250000 1,750.00 
Province of Ontario Bonds 
$2,000 - a due 1979 at cost (Transferred from the Current 
‘AGCount) eee ee ae eee ee ee ae, Re 2,000.00 
$10,025.08 
Disbursements: 
Rrintines Historical Booklets geste se ree ae ee ek ee ee $ 986.85 
on orarinimsetore Atlin Ol ss sees see wee eee eee eee eee ees 100.00 
Part of a grant to La Société canadienne d’histoire de l’Église 
catholique towards publishing the Index to Annual Reports ____ 1,500.00 
spina ex CLT a ees a EN we SU ee ee 6.55 
DISCOURS ONU SA ENT GS ER Re 1.46 
Casteanebankes Mebruary 200 L900 er ee eee $2,445.22 
Government of Canada Bonds, 
5 S00 mor Ao pRUven Lo onatacost pe eee eee 1,500.00 
Ontario Hydro Electric Bonds, 
S15 00cm oVoudne. 1978 tat. cost se ee 1,485.00 
Province of Ontario Bonds, 
$2:0008 O9orduen!979 sate cost 22 ae ee 2,000.00 7,430.22 
$10,025.08 
Examined with the books and vouchers and found correct. 
(Sgd.) Charles W. PEARCE (Sgd.) Robert S. Gorpon 


Certified Public Accountant Treasurer 


Ottawa, March 7, 1960. 


PERSONAL NOTES PERSONNELLES 


The Canadian Historical Association, with deep sorrow, records 
the death of Dr. Chester W. New, sometime President of the 
Association and one of its most distinguished members. 


The following tributes to Monseigneur Antoine d’Eschambault 
and Dr. James F. Kenny were read by Reverend Adrien Pouliot and 
Professor A. R. M. Lower at the General Meeting of the C.H.A. 
in Kingston on Saturday, June 11, 1960. 


MONSEIGNEUR ANTOINE D’ESCHAMBAULT 


Parmi les onze membres de la Société historique du Canada 
décédés au cours de l’année 1959-1960, il convient de réserver une 
mention spéciale à Monseigneur Antoine d’Eschambault, mort à 
Saint-Boniface, Manitoba, le 18 mai 1960, à l’âge de soixante-quatre 


ans. 


Manitobain de naissance et d'éducation, docteur en théologie 
de l’Université Laval de Québec, docteur en droit canonique de 
l'Université Apollinaire de Rome, docteur ès lettres (honoris causa) 
de l’Université de Montréal, membre de la Société Royale du Canada, 
récipiendaire de la croix « Polonia Restituta » pour son dévouement 
envers des Néo-Canadiens, Monseigneur d’Eschambault consacra prin- 
cipalement à la recherche historique et à l’éducation par l’histoire les 
loisirs que lui laissaient ses devoirs pastoraux. . 


Inspirateur de la Société historique de Saint-Boniface, membre 
de la Manitoba Historical Society, il participa activement aux diverses 
manifestations destinées à commémorer La Vérendrye, Riel, Mon- 
seigneur Taché, les Sœurs Grises. Il fut aussi, au Manitoba, le fonda- 
teur d’une section française de l’Association d'Education des Adultes 
et l’un des promoteurs du poste français de radio CKSB. 


Représentant sa province depuis dix ans sur la Commission des 
Sites et des Monuments historiques du Canada, le Gouvernement 
fédéral lui confia, en 1958, la présidence de cet organisme, en même 
temps que nous l’élisions président de la Société historique du 
Canada. 

La maladie qui devait l'emporter l’empêcha de fournir, à ces 
deux postes, sa pleine mesure; mais ses intimes et les témoins de ses 
nombreuses réalisations ont toujours reconnu en Monseigneur d’Es- 
chambault un compilateur méthodique, un organisateur efficace, un 
auteur et un conférencier disert, en même temps qu’un parfait gen- 
tilhomme, un fin causeur et un patriote clairvoyant, dont le canadia- 
nisme s’étendait a mari usque ad mare. 
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Dr. JAMES F. KENNEY 


It is a truism to say that the name of James F. Kenney is held 
in benediction in Ireland. His great work “Sources for the Early 
History of Ireland, Vol. I, Ecclesiastical”, published in 1929 is of 
incalculable value to the students of Irish ecclesiastical history. For 
in that large volume every book and every article that had appeared 
before the date of publication and that was worthy of mention, is 
listed. From the point of view of industry alone the work done by 
Dr. Kenney is astonishing. But the volume is much more than a 
mere collection of sources. Again and again the author gives his judg- 
ment on these, dividing the bad from the good, the prejudiced and 
the eccentric from the solid and the endurable. A systematic study 
of this book is in itself an education in history. The missionary labours 
of St. Patrick and the problems which they involve, the lives of the 
Irish saints, many of them founders of monasteries in the sixth century, 
others bishops, hermits and monks from the sixth century to the 
twelfth, are treated of with a wealth of scholarship for which Ireland 
must ever remain grateful. Even more impressive, perhaps is Dr. Ken- 
ney’s treatment of the expansion of Irish Christianity, the work of 
the Irish missionaries in Scotland, England, Gaul, Italy, Germany. 
Nor did Dr. Kenney confine himself to the work of conversion alone; 
he dealt, too, with the religious literature which the Irish composed 
and with the religious culture which they brought with them to the 
countries where they settled. He gave, finally, a conspectus of the 
sources dealing with the reform movement initiated by Pope St. Gre- 
gory VII, as it affected Ireland, covering thus in all a period of some 
eight centuries. 


And then there are the personal memories of Dr. Kenney, still 
treasured by those privileged to know him during his stay in Ireland. 
If revered for the scope and breadth of his knowledge he was still 
more distinguished for the modesty of his bearing. As a Catholic 
he won admiration in this profoundly Catholic land. It is a pleasure 
to know that not his book only, that monumentum ere perennius, 
but the “Kenney Library” in University College, Dublin, will make 
his name known and venerated by countless generations of Irish 
students yet to come. Ar dheis Dé go raibh a anam. [On the right 
hand of God may his soul rest for ever.] 


John Ryan, Professor of Early Irish History. 
Aubrey Gwywn, Professor of Mediaeval History. 
Séumas Detarcy, Professor of Irish Folklore. 


Francis SHaw, Professor of Early and Mediaeval Irish. 


University College, Dublin, 20 May, 1960 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE CANADIAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


(A) AFFILIATED SOCIETIES — SOCIETES AFFILIEES 


Alberta Historical Society, Mr. H. A. Dempsey, Editor, Alberta Historical Review, 
95 Holmwood Ave., Calgary. 

American Antiquarian Society, Salisbury St. & Park Ave., Worchester 5, Mass. 

American Geographical Society, Broadway at 156th St., New York 32. 

Antiquarian & Numismatic Society of Montreal, Chateau de Ramezay, Montreal. 

British Columbia Historical Assn., Provincial Archives, Victoria. 

British Columbia Historical Assn., West Kootenay Section, c/o Mrs. A. D. Turnbull, 
18 Ritchie Ave., Trail, B.C. 

Canadian Church Historical Society, Rev. Canon A. R. Kelley, 4127 Wilson Ave. 
Montreal. 

Canadian Temperance Federation, Rev. J. Linton, 11 Prince Arthur Ave., Toronto 5. 

Detroit Historical Museum, Special Exhibits, 5401 Woodward, Detroit 2. 

Essex County Historical Assn., N. F. Morrison, 1112 Chilver Rd., Windsor. 

Finnish Cdn. Historical Society, A. R. M. Ritari, P.O. Box 370, Sudbury. 

Glenbow Foundation, 1202 - 6th St. S.W., Calgary. 

Lake St. Louis Historical Society, 164 Lakeshore Rd., Pointe Claire, P.Q. 

Lennox & Addington Historical Society, Miss L. A. Woods, Napanee, Ont. 

Macnab Historical Association, Wm. Macnab Box, P.O. Box 962, Sudbury. 

Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

National Conference of Cdn. Universities, 77 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 4. 

Nova Scotia Historical Society, H. R. Banks, 334 South St., Halifax. 

The Ontario Historical Society, 27 Surrey Place, Toronto 5. 

Quebec Literary & Historical Society, Box 399, Quebec. 

Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Ave., London, England. 

Sask. History & Folklore Assn., Mrs. M. J. Clipshaw, 2658 Angus Blvd., Regina. 

La Société Historique de la Côte du Sud, Collége de Ste-Anne, Kamouraska, P.Q. 

La Société Historique du Nouvel-Ontario, Rév. L. Cadieux, Univ. de Sudbury, Sud- 
bury, Ont. 

La Société Historique de Québec, M. l’abbé J.-M. Thivierge, Univ. Laval, Québec. 

La Société Historique du Saguenay, Séminaire de Chicoutimi, Chicoutimi, P.Q. 

La Société Historique de St-Boniface, Mme H. Lane, 156, rue Masson, St-Boniface, 
Man. 

La Société St-Jean-Baptiste, G. Meyers, C.P. 186, Trois-Rivières, P.Q. 

Thunder Bay Historical Society, Mrs. J. Dale, Public Library Bldg., Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont. 

Toronto Historical Board, Stanley Barracks, Toronto 26. 

Wisconsin State Historical Society, 816 State St., Madison 6. 

Wolverine Hobby & Historical Society, A. M. Provick, Hazlecliffe, Sask. 

Wowen’s Wentworth Historical Society, c/o Mrs. V. R. Lapp, 100 Chedoke Ave., 
Hamilton. 

York Pioneer & Historical Society, Dr. J. W. Scott, 36 Cheritan Ave., Toronto 12. 


(B) LIFE MEMBERS — MEMBRES A VIE 


Barr, R. B. F., 43 Admiral Rd., Toronto 5. 

Bell, W., Chester, N.S. 

Brown, G. W., Univ. of Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Burt, A. L., Dept. of History, Univ. of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
Burton, C. L., 136 Glen Rd., Toronto. 

Child, A. J. E., P.O. Box 114, Saskatoon. 
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Chartier, Mgr E. (P.D.), 605, rue Villeneuve, Sherbrooke E., P.Q. 
Davidson, E., 32 Thurlow Rd., Hampstead, Montreal. 


Fee, N., 712 Echo Dr., Ottawa. 


Glazebrook, G. de T., Dept. of External Affairs, East Block, Ottawa. 
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